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Car Lighting. 
New York, Dec. 17, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Dec. 141 notice a very intelligent arti- 
cle on Car Lightiag, which may, with advantage, be sup- 
plemented in one or two points, as the subject is one of great 
interest to railroad managers. Yousay: “If cars are to be 
satisfactorily lighted by gas, they must have lamps which 
will give at once a very steady flame and a high degree of 
illumination in proportion to the amount of gas burned.” 
These desiderata are so perfectly attained in the practical 
car lamps for burning Pintsch gas that I am surprised they 
are overlooked in so full a presentation of the subject as you 
have given. The new lamp of the Pintsch equipment isa 
four-flame lamp, each flame consuming five-eighths of a foot 
per hour. These four flames, burning altogether 2!¢ 
cu. ft. of gas per bour, are found to have by 
photometric tests an iliuminating power equal to 35 
candles, measured without reflection. This lamp casts 
no shadow, does not in any way vitiate the air of the car, 
but on the contrary acts as a constant ventilator, carrying 
the impure air from the car, never flickers under any condi- 
tions, and is not disturbed by tbe most violent agitation of 
the air. The opening and closing of doors, windows or ven- 
tilators, in no way affects the lamp. No other form of re- 
generative lamp has ever been devised which has these 
qualities. A Pintsch gas light and other regenerative lights, 
tested side by side in the slight current generated by the 
waving of a fan, or even a sheet of paper in the hand, 
shows very remarkable differences. So far as the condi- 
tions you mentioned are concerned the Pintsch lamp leaves 
absolutely nothing to be desired, and I do not think I exceed 
the limits of strict truth in saying that it is the only practi- 
cal gas lamp ever devised for cars. 

In the concluding paragraph of the article I find the follow- 
ing: ‘* One great bar to lighting cars by gas bas always been 
the difficulty of carrying enough gas in cylizders under the 
car to supply them with a good light for a long journey. 
The cars had to be kept within daily reach of the gas works, 
thus forcing the roads either to light only special trains or 
multiply gas works.” I do not think it will be claimed upon 
examination that the bar to the gas lighting of cars upon which 
you lay so much stress apphes inany degree to Pintsch gas. 
A cylinder of 20 in. diameter and 8 ft. long will hold gas 
enough torun a car from New York to Chicago and back, 
with brilliant iJlumination, during all the time when light is 
required, and without the necessity for the least economy in 
burning it. It will then be found that gas enough remains 
to carry the car fora long distance on its western journey, 
but presumably the cylinder would be filled again at the 
terminal points, which would involve but one-eighth the 
cost of labor necessary to replenish the oil in its lamps. 
A private car, lighted with Pintsch gas, was out on the 
road nearly a month and had gas enough to light it 
home without replenishing its cylinder. It is 
a fair presumption that the gas was economized on this ex- 
traordinary trip, but not to the extent of depriving the 
tourists of sufficient illumination for comfort and pleasure. 
It cannot be said with truth that gas lighted cars need to be 
kept within daily reach of the gas works. Sources of supply 
48 or 60 hours apart are quite near enough for practical pur- 
poses, and if the convenience of railroad management de- 
mands reservoirs of gas at intermediate points these can be 
provided in this country as they are on most of the roads of 
Europe, by means of tank cars into which the gas is pumped 
at the works, under high compression, to charge the small 
cylinders when necessary. It isno more trouble to transport 
gas 100 or even 1,000 miles in such a tank, than it is to 
transport petroleum in a tank car, and with no possible dan- 
ger. It is the intention of the company controiling the 
Pintsch patents for this country to build gas works at all the 
principal railroad centres of the country, and in view of 
what experience bas shown to be the practicability of long 
distence hghting without recharging the cylinders, a dozen 
gas works would supply illumination for all the railroad cars 

Unainz in the United States on roads of conséquence, 
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It is a cause for surprise that the Pintsch lighting system 
is not better understood and appreciated in this country. 
In Europe it is almost universal. It has been extensively 
introduced in Germany, Austria, France, Russia, Italy, 
Hollaud, Belgium, Egypt and Great Britain, and now lights 
nearly, if not quite, 28,000 cars running on foreign rail- 
roads. In this country it is employed in illuminating the 
cars of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, the West 
Shore, the New York, Providence & Boston, the Chicago & 
Atlantic, the boats of the Providence & Stonington Steam- 
ship Co , and three of the hnes of ferryboats crossing the 
Hudson River. In every instance it has been found superior 
to any other form of car illumination, and as much cheaper 
as it is better. J. C. BAYLES. 








The Westinghouse System of Pneumatic Inter- 
locking. 





Before entering into a description of the operation of this 
system, it will be necessary to describe the construction and 
operation of its several parts. There are a steam generat~ 
ing boiler, an air compressor, and a condensing tank through 
which the air must pass before entering the main air pipe. 
This deprives the air of any moisture which it may have had 
originally, or collected in passing through the heated cylinder 
of the compressor, and prevents its collecting in the valves or 
cylinders where it might interfere with their operation. 

Each signal blade is connected directly to a pneumatic cyl- 
inder, the pressure to which is controlled by a small valve 
actuated by an electro-magnet which in turn is controlled by 
the operator in the cabin. The air supply to each of these 
eylinders is taken from a cylindrical tank at the bottom of 
the post, all of which are connected directly to the main air 
pipe ; consequently, all signals have, at all times, the full 
pressure of the compressed air, right at their cylinder 
valves. The control of this pressure by the electric valve and 
the valves by the operator will be treated later. 

From this same air pipe pressure is conducted to the 
switch valves, where it is stored in a reservoir, which forms 
the valve support, and is provided with acapor plug with 
three ports formed in it, and a D-valve seated over them, 
exactly as is done in a steam engine. Encasing this D-valve 
and its ports, see fig. 4, A, is a hollow cap fastened to the 
reservoir and connected with it so that the full pressure from 
the reservoir is at alltimes iz it, and consequently on top 
of the D-valve, holding it seated. One of these ports 
connects directly to the open air; this is the centre one, 
while the right and left ones connect each to one end of the 
cylinder operating the switch. This D-valve is so constructed 
that 1t is impossible to admit pressure to one of the ports 
before having connected the other with the exhaust. It is, 
therefore, very evident that it is impossible to have pressure 
on both sides at one time, and also that the full air pressure 
is always holding the switch in the position last moved to. 
With this description, it will be clear how the pressure can 
be changed to one end or the other of the switch cylinder. 

The switch movement, fig. 5, cousists of a long cylinder, 
51g in. diameter, provided with two flanges for secur- 
ing it to the ties, and two studs or trunnions on the 
opposite side forming pivots for an arm operating the lock 
and detector bar of the switch, a piston composed of a plun- 
ger packed at each end and formed into a rack between, en- 
gaging into a pinion which rotates about %{ of a revolution 
to each movement of the rack piston. This pinion is keyed 
fast to a shaft on which a crank is formed, and turns with 
the pinion. To this crank the operating rod of the switch is 
connected, and also a link joining it to the rod already men- 
tioned, operating the lock and detector bar. It will be no- 
ticed that this crank stands beyond the centre line of its axis 
continued through the centre of the switch connection, and 
that it might move a corresponding distance to the right of 
this centre line before giving any appreciable motion to the 
switch itself, on account of the small are thus described. It 
is the peculiar arrangement of this crank that renders this 
movement so simple in effecting the motion of the detector 
barand the preliminary unlocking of the switch and a final 
motion of the bar and locking of the switch after it has been 
moved. By reference to the cutit will be clearly seen that the 
movement, when normal, holds the switch locked in one of its 
two positions and the detector bar below rail level. Also that 
the first motion to take place is the simultaneous raising of 
the bar and unlocking of the switch. The lock bolt thus oper- 
ated is of sufficient length to have been fully withdrawn from 
the hole in the lock rod of the switch before the motion of the 
crank is imparted to the rod moving the switch. It is also, 
for simplicity sake, allowed to travel still farther from the 
lock rod during half the motion of the switch, when it again 
approaches the rod, and by the time itarrives at the bar again 
the switch must have moved so as to bring the seconG hole in 
the lock red opposite the pin before it will become locked, 
and indicate it in the cabin in a way to be yet described. On 
the casting forming a guide for the lock rod, directly in front 
of the locking pin, is placed a circuit-controlling device (fig, 
5 A), which, when the lock pin bas entered the lock rod of 
the switch, holds the circuit open, and when the pin is with- 
drawn permits it to become closed. The function of this de- 
vice will be described later. 

Having described the construction of the switch valve, we 
will explain the manner of operating it. On each side of 
the hollow chamber or cap encasing the D-valve, fiz. 4. B, 
are two small cylinders containing pistons, and a stem 
from each extending through a_ stuffing-box into this 
cap or ckamber and resting one against each end of the 
D-valve. Connected to the beads of these two cylinders are 
two small pipes which run directly into the cabin to the 
machine, where they run to the ports of a three-way cock 
operated by the switch lever, fig. 3, 4. This cock is identical 





in operation with the D-valve, in that but one port can have 
pressure on it at a time, the only difference in its construc- 
tion being that its seat is cylindrical, or rather, comeal, in- 
stead of flat on a horizontal plane, as is the D-valve. 
It is evident that pressure must be on one or the 
other of these small cylinders, fig 4, B, at alltimes. It 
is also evident that since the D-valve is set between these 
pistons, any motion of them wil! be imparted to the valve 
also, and that the pressure on each piston acts against the 
other one through the valve, thus making the two pistons and 
the D-valve act as a solid plunger in a single cylinder. The 
D-valve is nut in any way connected with the piston stems 
but simply guided between them, thus allowing compensa- 
tion for wear on the seat and under face of valve. It is often 
desirable to throw two or more switches by the same lever 
as is the case with crossover or slip switch with movable 
frogs. In such cases, unless they be too far apart, but one 
valve is used, and each one of the two or three switch cylin- 
ders is connected directly to it in the same manner as is 
that of a single one. It is perhaps necessary toexplain now the 
necessity of this valve being interposed between the cock at the 
machine and the switch cylinder, since it will be evident that 
the operation would be the same if the pipes from the me- 
chine went directly to the switch cylinder. While this is the 
case, still a serious feature in this arrangement prevents its 
adoption. Owing to the extremely long distance it is often- 
times found convenient to operate switches from the cabin 
with this system, and the consequent long line of pipe neces- 
sary to be filled with air and exhausted at every movement 
of the switch, it is found not only more economical in saving 
air, but very much more efficient in operation to place this 
valve as close to the switch or switches operated as possibla, 
and fill the small pipes leading from the small cylinders of 
the valve to the machine with water in summer, and chloride 
of calcium, alcohol or some other uon-freezing liquid in win- 
ter. When this is done and the air from tbe machine cock is 
admitted on top of it, it instantly acts against the pistons of 
the small cylinders of the switch valve, fig. 4, C, since the 
liquid will not compress, but acts as a solid rod. This would 
not be the case were the air used aloue, since it would require 
some time to compress to the pressure necessary to move the 
valve, and waste a corresponding amount by counecting the 
opposite side to the exhaust. In order to compensate for 
loss of liquid by evaporation or leak, an automatic filler is 
attached to all hydraulic pipes, fig. 9, which, normally, is 
opened with all of them not having pressure on them, and 
automatically closed from them, by means of a check valve, 
when the pressure is admitted on top of the water in them. 
This insures a full supp!y of liquid io these pipes atall time 
and consequently a quick action of the switch valve. 


The cylinder vperating the signal will now be described 
As before stated, this cylinder, fiz. 8, bas the pressure 
right at the valve controlling its admission to it. This is 
alsocontroiled by an electro-magnet, the circuit of which is 
controlled by the operator through the machine. The piston 
of this cylinder is connected with tbe blade either directly or 
through a balance lever, fig. 10, and in its normal condition 
is in the upper end of the cylinder being held there by the 
counter-weight blade or balance lever. In this position of the 
piston the blade is in the horizontal or danger position, and 
can only be moved from tbat position by the admission of air 
on top of the piston, thus depressing it sufficient to give the 
blade the proper angle (60°) indicating safety or caution, 
according to the nature of the signal. This is acccmplished 
by a small pin valve, fig. 8, B, which normally holds the 
pressure closed from the cylinder, and the cylinder open to 
the exhaust. When operated by the electro-magnet becoming 
charged from a current sent through it by the operator, 
the reverse condition takes place, i. e.. the pressure 1s ad- 
mitted to the cylinder on top of the piston, and the exhaust is 
closed completely. Tbe pressure thus confined depresses the 
piston and operates the blade. The instant the current is 
broken on the magnet the armature is released and the air 
again unseats the valve, closing the exhaust, and again cuts 
off the pressure, thus allowing the counter-weigbt signal to 
return to danger. This cylinder is also provided with a cir- 
cuit breaker controlling the current to an electric lock to the 
Jever operating it, fig. 8, A. The construction of th‘s lock will 
be described with the machine, Jater. This current is closed 
only when the signal is in ite danger position, and open at 
a}l other times, and since the lock releases the lever only when 
the current is on it, it 1s evident that the lever is unlocked 
only when the signal is in the danger position. Consequently 
when the signal is cleared the lever operating it is auto- 
matically locked, and should the signal fail to go to danger 
after the circuit has been broken by the lever controlliug it, 
that Jever will remain locked electrically, and bold all switches 
locked mechanically over which that signal gives right of 
way, until it does return to danger. 

The small pot, or drilling signal, fig. 6, consists simply of 
one of the same cylinders as are used to operate the sema- 
phore signals. placed horizontally in a cast iron box or case 
and connected to anarm keyed fast tua vertical shaft to 
which the signal target and lamp are secured. When 
operated, the cylinder turns this shaft one-quarter of arevo- 
lution, thus changing the target or light. The opposite side 
of this arm is extended, and connected toa long spiral spring, 
which returns the signal to danger when the cylinder is dis- 
charged. 

When it is desired to operate indicatcrs in connection with 
the signal, a device is provided in a well covered box, fig. 11, 
fastened directly under the signal blade and operated by it. 
This aparatus is provided with a pair of electro-magouets for 
each indicator rod, and a simple means of throwing one or 
the other of these rods into engagement with the sig: al, by 
them, so that it will be operated rigidly thereby. The 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM OF PNEUMATIC 


number or letter, fig. 7, displayed when the signal is cleared 
indicates to what track the switches are set. This system 
of signaling is of advantage in yards where a 
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PLAN OF SWITCH & CONNECTIONS. 


The rubber rollers referred toas forming part of the switch 
and signai lever spindles are cast rigidly thereto and pro- 


great | vided with a series of metallic strips or collars (fig. 3, 4), ¢x- 


deal of drilling is done, on account of its simplicity | tending part way around them, their ends terminating each 
in construction and operation, the small number of lamps | in one of the six slots cut the full length of the roller parallel 


employed and the ease with which they can be read. 
the signal is at danger the indicators are obscured by a 
screen which lies in front of them. ' 

It is necessary here toexplain that all levers controlling sig- 
nals (fig. 2, 4) when thrown out of their normal (vertical) posi- 
tion, i. e., to the right or left, effect the locking of switches 
during the first part of their stroke, and close the circuit on 
the signal at the end of the stroke. After the electric lock- 
ing takes place, when a signal has been cleared by the signal 
lever being thrown completely to the right or left, it is possi- 
ble to throw the lever sufficiently far normal again to break 
the circuit to the signal, but not far enough to release the 
locking to the switches; in this way the signal must go to 
danger before the switch levers can be released. The great 
advantage of this lies in the fact that should a signal stick at 
safety it indirectly locks all switches which require shifting 
in order to set a signal fora route conflicting with it. It is 
therefore impossible to give two conflicting signals at any 
time, by mistake or improper working of the signals. 

The interlocking between levers of the machine is confined 
to that between switch and signal levers only, and never 
(unless ordered so) between switch levers themselves. Signal 
levers are interlocked between each other through the switch 
levers, as will be described next. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 will make clear the general construction 
of the machine, and it is only necessary to explain that 
the framing is cast iron, the levers, valves, locks, etc., brass, 
and the top plate of hard rubber, as are the roilers lying 
horizontally over it. Each switch lever consists of a small 
brass lever keyed at the centre to a steel shaft which extends 
through a bearing formed in the front of the machine, a hard 
rubber roller lying horizontally over the top plate, and 
terminates in the three-way cock in the rear of the machine, 
with which it is fastened rigidly. The upper end of this 
lever is provided with a rubber handle, and the lever end 
extends down far enough to just clear a dog or latch (fig. 1, A) 
pivoted loosely under the machine and extending through its 
front directly under the lever. These latches perform the 
locking of the switch levers by the signal levers. In the nor- 
mal condition of all signal levers, all of these latches lie 
ina notch cut in the locking bars (fig. 2, B) in front of the 
machine, and offer no obstruction to the movement of the 
switch levers; but the instant a signal lever is moved from 
its normal position the latches of all switches affected by it 
will be raised so as to cause the ends of the switch levers to 
strike them and prevent them being moved far enough to 
open the valves operating the switches, 


When | 





with its axis, These strips are not all put on in the same rel- 
ative position with the centre line of the operating lever, 
but are staggered, so as to either make or break their con- 


| tact with the upright ends of the strips (fig. 3, C’) on the rub- 


ber plate running parallel with and directly under them, 
when the roller is rotated by movement of the switch lever. 
To one end of each of these strips on the rubber plate the 
controlling wires to the various signals run and the other 
ends are joined together and run to oue common battery 
supplyingall signals. The other pole of this battery is con- 
nected to the main air pipe, which is used as a common re- 
turn for all circuits. The breaks in each one of these strips 
are controlled by the levers operating switches over which 
the signal thus controlled gives right of way; and also by 
one or more signal levers as the interlocking may require. 
It will be very apparent that before the current to any sig- 
nal can be established, all breaks in the strip carrying its 
current must be closed by the bands or collars on the rollers 
making contact between them. This is done by placing the 
levers ina position to properly set all switches for that sig- 
nal. It will be also evident that in having moved a switch 
lever to close the strip for one signal, it will at the same time 
break the circuit at a strip controlling another signal requir- 
ing that switch in its original position. In this way, a very 
simple and effectual interlocking between signals is accom, 
plished. 

The strips on the rollers are so arranged that they make 
contact between the upright strips only when the levers are 
in their extreme positions, one way or the other. 'n order 
never to be able to move a switch lever from one side to the 
extreme stroke on the other side, and thereby close the cir- 
cuit for another signal requiring that switch reversed, with- 
out any certain knowledge that the switch has moved, a de- 
vice is attached to the rear end of the roller, which consists 
of a quadrant (fig. 3, D) secured to the roller by a set screw, 
and having cut through it above the roller a radial slot 
through which projects horizontally a peculiarly-shaped 
locking lever, provided with a small latch or tongue pivoted 
near its centre, and capable of a horizontal movement right 
and left on its pivot, but held in a central position, paralle) 
with the lever on which it is pivoted, by a flat spring on each 
side, This latch, like the lever, extends through the slot in 
the quadrant and ends flush with the end of the lever. The 
lever with the latch thus arranged is pivoted in a suitable 
bracket fast to the machine, and connected at its far end 
with the armature of an electro-magnet (fig. 3, 2), the cir- 
cuit to which is controlled directly by tke lock pin of the 
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switch movement. This circuit is normally open, 7. e., when 
the switch is locked, and closed during its operation. The 
armature of the magnet, therefore, normally, hangs by 
gravity away from the magnet and keeps the end of the lever, 
projecting through the quadrant, elevated, so that a small 
steel pin in the centre of the upper inside slot of this quad- 
rant, when the switch lever is thrown beyond the vertical 
position, strikes the latch or tongue and carries its free end 
with it as far as its construction will permit: the lever then 
| will have been moved sufficiently far to have operated 
| the valve, and consequently moved the switch, but not far 
; enough to have made the contact between the strips control- 
| ling the signal. Before this is possible the switch must have 

been unlocked, moved, and then locked in the other position. 
The unlocking of the switch closes the circuit on the magnet, 
which becoming charged depresses the end of the lever pro- 
jecting through the quadrant, into a recessed portion of the 
radial slot, holding the switch lever still locked thereby. At 
the same time, the small latch or tengue being thrown below 
the small pin which bad carried it out of its central position, 
flies back, under the pin, into its central position on the other 
side of the pin. The latch and lever assume this position as 
long as the switch remains unlocked, but on being locked in 
the position moved to by the lever being reversed, the circuit 
is broken on the magnet and the quadrant end of the locking 
lever is raised from the recess in the quadrant and the lever 
thus unlocked is free to be moved to the end of its stroke, 
|. when the signal circuit becomes closed. Thus the closing of 
the signal circuit depends directly on, not only the move- 
ment of the switch, but the locking of it after it has moved. 
The electric locking of signal levers is effected by a similar, 
but simpler device, which consists of an electro-magnet 
whose armature, like that of the indication magnet, is con- 
nected to a horizontal Jever fig. 3, F, pivoted im its centre, 
and its tar end projecting through a locking quadrant fast to 
the roller, and engaging in such a manner as to lock it from 
being moved out of its centre position, if normal, or from 
being put normal, and thus release the switches locked by it, 
if out of its centre position, when the current to the magnet 
is broken through the circuit breaker of the signal controlled 
by that lever being at safety. 

Directly above the machine is placed a miniature model of 
the tracks operated, fig. 3, G, and small movable switches 
thereon are connected directly to the rubber roller, so that 
after the indication from the switches is received, and the 
roller turned as far as possible, these small switches assume 
the position of the corresponding ones on the ground. In this 
way the operator can, ata glance, see the condition of his 
tracks at any time. In order to prevent an operator by mis- 
take throwing his signal back to danger, and then his signal 
lever normal, and finally a switch, thus released, under or in 
front of a passing train, an interlocking relay, fig. 3, H, is 
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included in the controlling signal and locking circuits, 
which, after the operator gives the signal, places the lever 
thus locked out of his control, in so much tbat while he has 
the power to threw the signal to danger at any time, it is 
not in his power to throw it normal and release the switches 
until the train has passed over the route set for it and cleared 
the last pcint of danger. 

When within about oue mile of the crossing, junction, yard, 
or of whatever the tracks interlocked consist, an approach- 
ing train automatically drops an annunciator on the rear of 
the track model, so as to display through a opening in the 
model board, tig. 3, 7,a number or letter designating the 
track on which the train is approaching. At the same time, 
a bell begins to ring, and continues todo so until the train 
has passed over the short insulated section provided for that 
purposes, fig. 3,.J.. These drops are restored to their normal 
(obscure) position by a blast of air controlled by a small 
valve, fig. 83, K, in the front board of the machine, by the 
operator. 

The advantages this system possesses over all others are 
numerous. Space required is limited, thus reducing size, and 
therefore cost of towers. The work is light, consequently 
female operators can be employed, thus reducing expenses. 
lt gives great facilities for special locks. Large yards can be 
worked from one tower, as distance is of little object, switches 
half a mile away working as well as those close to the tower. 
There is no danger of signals being left at safety, as the ma- 
chine remains locked until the signal has returned to danger. 
Any number of switches can, if necessary, be worked from 
one lever. 

The following table shows the plants now in service: 


Pneumatic Interlocking Systems in Operation. 

















Put in 
Levers. Location. Railroads. | Service. 
a Res Sea eee j 
Boa sccsesesene Bound Brook, | | 
ot ee Phil. & Read. and L. V.| 1884. 
_ Ee ee Brightwood,Ind L V. andC.,C.,C. & I. | 1884. 
12 new style.| Wilkinsburg,Pa Pennsylvania. ; 1884. 
B 65 “ — |East ee ro, Teenk | 1884. 
. = “~ Perey s ‘hic. yrand Trunk. | 
vepews 80,f eC, and N.| 
seeeeseens | ¥.,¢. & St. L | 1884. 
12 old style .|Stock Yards,ChijC., B. Q. and Stock! 
Yard R. R. 1884. 
“4. * * Tite, Pihcccscce IL. S. & M.S. and Pitts. 
| & Erie. 1884. 
> “Oakland, Cal....|S. Pac. R. R.Tower No.1 1885. 
wo“ « “ Weep ee Te “No. 2) 1885. 
| Eise eB - esau “ ™ “ No, 3 = 1885. 
24 new style. = ire! on Py . No. 1 1888. 
| | shipped Dec. 8. 
| May 6, 
24 new style.|17th st. Pitts. Yd Pennsylvania. 888. 
2 } Aug.19, 
2a“ 6 = 14th st. 4 


~ pRmmeptvanta. 1888 





* At the I4th St. Pittsburgh Yard tower, the highest number 
of movements in 24 hours is 1,500, and the highest number of 
movements in one hour is 86, The machine is operated by one 
































Fig. 3. 
THE WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM OF PNEUMATIC 


Railroad Shops—New England Railroad Club. 





At the meeting of Wednesday evening, Dec. 12, 1888, 
President Lauder occupied the chair, and announced as the 
subject for discussion, ‘*The Arrangements of Shops and Ma- 
chinery for the Construction aud Repair of Railroad Rolling 
Stock.” and that Mr. Marden would open the subject. 

Mr. MARDEN: A railroad company can buy rolling stock at 
variousshops that are established and run for the purpose. but 
it is more difficult to have the repairs of the cars and locomo- 
tive smade at such shops, andgit is economy for any road to pro- 


vide gcod shops for the repairs at least of its rolling stock. | 


I also believe that a road could build its cars, and I don’t 
know but it could its locomotives, nearly if not quite as 
cheap as they can be built at most contract shops; and I 
know the road would be as well'satisfied with the cars it built 
in its own shops. I say as cheap, meaning of course if they 
bave equal facilities, and shops and machinery ar- 
ranged conveniently, from the fact that the principal 
part of the expense of a car is in the material, 
the labor performed being but a very small part of it. 
The arrangements of the shops must depend largely upon 
the land that the company may own to place them on. Dif- 
ferent plots of land would iequire different locations of 
shops, and while the round-house plan might be suitable for 
one plot of land, shops on either side of a turn-table migbt be 
better for another plot of land. There are advocates both 
for the round-house plan, and also shops located on either 
side of the transfer table, for the repairs of cars. At one 
time I thought that the round-house plan would be very 
much the best, especially for repairs of cars, but after 
looking the matter over carefully I have changed my mind, 
and I believe that if the land is suitable, that shops for re- 
pairs or for construction of cars are quite as convenient, and 
perbaps more so, arranged with a transfer table. 

Among the most important things to consider in car shops 
is the width. I think the mistake bas been made by many in 
making the shops too narrow, and also in making them too 
small—that is, the entire number of shops too small, building 
them for present use instead of looking forward to tbe in- 
crease of the business. I don’t think shops should be made 
less than 100 ft. wide. The length, if they are built with a 
transfer table between them, or one side of them, may be op- 
tional, whatever length may be desired, to take care of the 
amount of rolling stock there may be. 

There is another consideration which has been overlooked 
to a large extent, and that is hght. I would have the largest 
amount of glass practicable im the shop; I would have all the 
daylight possible let into it consistent with the strength of 
the buildings, for I believe daylight 1s a good deal cheaper 
than any other light we can use. 

In the arrangement of tools, especially in the wood-work- 
ing shop, I thiok a building that is perhaps 50 to 60 ft. wide 
or more, and sufficiently long to do the work, is better than 
a square building. I would make it fully as long as required 
for the work, and tuen I wuld arrange the wood-working 
machinery so that the lumber as it came into one end would 
pass continucusly down through the shop to the different 
machines unti! it was ready to go into the car, end from 
there pass by the shortest route to the place where it is ‘ole 
used in the car. The machinery for the lighter work could 
be arranged as thought best, but I would have the machines 
that are intended to get out the frame part of the car so ar- 
ranged that there would be no backward travel for the lum- 
ber. In the matter of machinery, I think that a road could 
almost afford to throw away its machines once in five or six 
years and buy new machinery, on account of the improve- 
ments made init. I think it is a mistaken idea that we must 
run a machine until it has run out before we can buy a new 
one, especially if there are new machines that will do twice 
or three times as much work as the old ones. 

I don’t kaow as I can do better than to call your attention 
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INTERLOCKING. 


to the plan of the shops that our road is building now at 
East Fitchburg, as it will show you my idea more clearly of 
what I think we ought to have for shops on the Fitchburg 
road, on the plot of land that we have assigned to that pur- 
pose, a level = on the side of our main tracks running 
towards Fitchburg. The shops are designed to be four in 
number, that is, the working and repair shop, with a trans- 
fer table between the freight repair and freighterection shop, 
and one between the passenger and paint shop, with a suit- 
able number of tracks in each shop; in this instance we bave 
24, by which we can eitber put the cars into the shop or on 
to the transfer table. The lumber will come in at one end of 
the shop and will pass on from one machine to another, and 
when it goes out will be ready for the erection of freight 
cars, and will be taken to the various shops where it is to be 
set up. There will be a covered passageway from tke second 
story of this shop into the passenger erection shop. At the 
end we have our dryhouses. [Mr. Marden further explained 
the plan, pointing out the location of the upholstery and 
furniture room, the arrangement of the transfer tables, etc.] 

We have carefully studied the subject of flooring in con 
nection with our shops, and have finally concluded that a 
concrete floor will be, perhaps, best for the paint shop, and 
all other shops except the blacksmith’s, and for that plank 
for the under floor, either yellow pine or spruce, with about 
one and one-eighth inch of yellow pine floor on top of that. 
Our idea is that if the top board should wear a half or three- 
eighths of an inch, or to such a depth as would require its re- 
moval, it would be easier to remove the thin flcoring than to 
take up the planking, and much cheaper for the company. 

The PRESIDENT: There is one very important matter I 
would like to hear discussed: that is, the size of the building 
and the location of the machinery in it; I mean in the build- 
ing where the wood-working machinery is placed. Mr. Mar- 
den suggests a long, narrow building. I suppose that he 
would run cross shafting from the main line, and have his 
machinery set lengthwise of the shop. My own idea is that 
it would be better to widen that shop toa 100 ft.,and let 
one line of sbafting run through the shop, and put the ma- 
chinery crosswise of the shop. I presume there are gentle- 
men present who have had experience in that direction, who 
could tell us just the most convenient way for getting out 
lumber for the construction of railroad cars. It seemsto me 
tbat by putting the machinery crosswise it could be so ar- 
ranged that the lumber could start at one end, and pass back 
and forth through these machines much more conveniently 
than it could if the machinery were placed lengthwise of the 
shop. Mr. Adams has some very good shops at Allston, 
built late enough to be modern, and I would like to have his 
ideas about the location of machinery. 

Mr. ApamMs: As the President suggests, we have some 
shops that are tolerably well fitted, or were at the time they 
were built, for the wunts of the road, more so than they are 
just at present. In regard tothe location of machinery, 
whether it should be lengthwise or crosswise of the shop, 
that depends almost entirely on the circumstances and con- 
ditions which prevail. If I could arrange a shop with every- 
thing else equally as convenient, and at as small an expense, 
I think I shou!d prefer my machinery to be placed crosswise 
in the shop, and principally for the reason that you get along 
in that manner with one line of shafting through the centre 
of the shop. I think it depends a good deal upon other con- 
ditions, upon the manner in which you get your lumber into 
the building, and the manner in which you get it out and 
into the erecting shops, and other considerations, so that it 
is a very difficult thing to plan a shop for one road just like 
one for some otber road. As our shops were situated, it was 
necessary to make a continuous line of long shops; they are 
too narrow, but when they were built cars were much short- 
er than they are now, and we could build two freight cars on 
our track iv our freight erecting shop, while now we can 
build but one. A passenger car 45 ft, long was a long car 
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12 years ago; now we are building them 50, 60 and even 65 | have had some sad experience in that matter. We have had 
ft. long, the demands being different from what they were at | our shops hghted with inclined skylights and they have 
the time the shops were built. | caused trouble by leakage. 

The objection to placing the machinery crosswise might be| Mr. GrieGs: Our machine shops and car shops were 
raised that it would obstruct the passages, that 1t might be | heated by overhead heat, to which I objccted from the start. 


difficult to pass through the piles of lumber and other things. | With 60 or 70 pounds of steam on, the shop was not 
If you have a long shop with tracks running lengthwise, you | warmed so that the men could take their coats off. At the 


are subjected to moving the cars two or three times where | same time it warped up the three-inch plank on the roof and 
you would bave to move them but ouce if they were cross- | split the slates off, and last year we took it down as a failure. 
wise; for instance, if you want to get out a car at tne back | The heat did not come down into the mill, it all went to the 





end, you may have to get others out of the way first in order | top, and I don’t want any more overhead heating. 


to move it, where the tracks run lengthwise; if they run 
crosswise you save the labor of handling so many cars. 

The matter of a round-house for repairs has been men- 
tioned, 
as well as some disadvantag s. 


winter, and unless they are care:ully drained it requires 
much Jabor to keep them clear so that the table will be 
practicablv usecul Thelessturn-tables you have round your 
shops the better, in my judgment. 

Mr. Marden spoke of the matter of light. That is a thing 
of much importance, and also one very much neglected. 
have never seen a shop really light enough to work in with- 
out a good deal cf shadow all the time and dark places, 


which ought to be and might be avoided toa very vreat | 


extent. 
perbaps as goud a light as can be secured. I would have the 
wails as light as I could, and the windows as large and bigh 
as possible, and would have an abundance of skylight. I 
would have for an erecting shop a one-story building, with a 
very large skylight the whole length of it. A paint shop 
perhaps needs as much light us any,otber shop. There is but 
very little time in our paint shop when we don’t have to 


A skylight ina shop, if properly arranged, affords | 


There area good many advantages in a round-house, | tors were about 8 ft. up on the wall. 
In my present view of the | 
matter, I don’t think U should favor the round-house either | put them on the floor. 
for building or repairs; but others who have bad more ex- |} ing our new shops with Mr. Borden, one of our directors, a 
perience with the round-house than I bave can speak on this| millman of Fal! River, who was as enthusiasti« and positive 
point better than Ican. A strong objection to turn-tables in | that the overhead system of heating was the right thing as he 
this region is that the pits fill up with snow and ice in the | could be, 


| 


| 


| made to lap; the sashes are good and firm, the glass is good, 


1] 


The PRESIDENT: I remember we emplvyed an architect to 
design and construct a fancy railroad station, and when it 
was finished a few of us went down to inspect it. The radia- 
After experimenting 
for a while, the result was we had to take them down and 
In opposition to that, I was discuss- 


Mr. MARDEN: Mr. Whitney stated that he had good suc- 
cess in lighting his sbops with inclined skylights. I don’t 
understand the method of keeping them tight. 

Mr. WHITNEY: The glass is put in in the ordinsry way, 


and carefully laid, and they have never given us any 
trouble, and I think it is better to have a skynght fitted at 
an angle than otherwise. 

Mr. COLEMAN: I sawa paper mill made from a section 
of the Exhibition building in Brussells, that bad a roof of 
shingles of glass, the whole roof was glass, and ina bright 





} sunny day it was an exceedingly lightshop, and a very 


bur gas, except perbaps in the longest days in summer, and | 
then in the middle of the shop it is so dark between the cars | 


that extra light is required. I have seen a good many shops 
that were almost absolutely spoiled by want of light enough 
to do:the work; this might have been remedied by proper 
construction. 

I agree with Mr. Marden that the machinery used in the 
shops should be of the most improved kind. I think it would 
pay most railroad companies who put their machinery in 10 
or 15 years ago to throw it away and replace it by new. The 
improvements in machivery have been so great iu the last five 
or eigbt years that it not only performs many more kinds of 
work, but does it a great dea) better and cheaper than 
formerly. The use of old machinery by the railroad com- 
panies 1s one of the difficulties they labor under in their 
eompetition with the contract shops. I don’t know way the 
roads cannot buy their materials as cheaply as the con- 
tractor, and if they made their cars themselves they would 


| closed, including a comparative statement of the same for 


last from a third to a half longer than those made at the con- | 


tract sbops, and would require very much less repair. 

The PRESIDENT: In talking with rail oad mechanics, I find 
those who have used tbe roundbouse plan speak well of it: 
they say it is a good plan for a freight car repair shop. Now, 
theoretically, I think it is, but things don’t always work as 
well in practice as they do in theory. We propose to build 
some shops and we have the plans partly completed similar 
to those outlined by Mr. Marden, as far as the paint shop, 

ssenger car and freight car skops are concerned. We 

ve in consideration plans for locomotive construction and 
repairs. The matter of arrangement cf tools and machinery 
in a shop I think 1s of great importance. The handling of 
lumber is one of the chief items of expense in constructing 
freight cars, and if the machinery is arranged properly that 


handling can be reduced toa minimum; if badly arranged, | their average tonnage was 128.8 tons, or 22.4 per cent., 


} greater. 


the expense will be much increased, and the result appears 
in the additional cost of the freight car. 
Mr. Apams: The matter of sbafting is a point in which 


almost everybody years ago made a mistake by getting the | 


shafting altogether too small; I don’t know of a shop in the 
country built 10 or 15 years ago that has not the shafting 
about one-quarter smaller than it ought to be. 
point is getting the bearivgs tov short. I had rather have 
my shafting heavier than necessary than not heavy enough, 
and I would bave my bearirgs long enough, so as not to 
have apy hot boxes. 

Mr. GRIGGs, of the Providence & Worcester, placed upon 
the side of the room a very large diagram showing the con- 
struction and arrangement of the car shops of that road, con- 
cerning which the President remarked that be had visited 
them, and they were better finished and better arranged than 
any other shops in New England. Mr. Griggs explained the 


working machinery runs crosswise; thata track runs from 


the reer of the back yard; that there are five tracks back of 


Another | 


mortisivg and tenoning machines, and many other details | 


which be pointed out on the diagram. 

The PRESIDENT: The last time I was in Pullman they said 
the great mistake in their shops was in not having the line of 
shafting underneath the floor and a belt up through for their 
machinery. 

Mr. AbAys: That has advantages and disadvantages. 
think i should differ on that pomt. i don’t think 1 should 

ut my sbafting under a wood mill. Mr. WHITNEY and Mr. 

#RIGGS rather favored shafting under the floor. 

Mr. MARDEN: I can readily see that placing the belting 
under the floor of a car shop would depend much on the loca- 
tion as well as the plan of the building. If you bave aceliar 


1 


| tained, or even exceeded. It was expected that, because of | 


under your car shop or machine shop it must be well! drained | 


auddry. We have at oue point in our road a mill with a cellar 
under it, and abvut two or tbree times a year we are likely 
to yet a flood that will wet our belts all over, and it is some 
little time after that before we are in good working order 
again. 


If the shops on our road are not large enough they will not | 


blame apy one but me. After 1 bad Jaid out the plan for 
erecting the shop 450 ft. long the engineer said he thougbt we 
bad better make them 480. So we have not been bampered in 
that way; the officers of tbe road insist upon baving the shops 
large enougb to take care of the work in the future. 

Mr. COLEMAN: In bandling timber in car shops the belts 
interfere with swinging sound a long piece, ana an under- 
neath arrapgement of the sbafting seems to me desirable. At 


the Corliss Works in Providence their shafting is all under- | 
neath; it is perfectiy accessible, so that a man can oi) it | 


easily. That is considered a model shop in every respect for 
the purpose tor which it was designed. Another advantage 
in putting it below is that the basement is the most solid and 
strongest part of the building. [think it a necessity that 
these large sbops should be lighted in the centre; but I am 
toid that if the skylight is inclined, although it may afford a 
better light it will always be leaking. 

Mr. WHITNEY: We have inclined skylights fin our shops 


wi ich were puton 15 or 16 yesrs ago, and they make no | 


trouble by leaking, although we had some put on within a 
ear or two that did leak. If they are properiy put un there 
$ no trouble in gexing them tight. 


Professor LANZA, of the Institute of Technology : We’ _ 


| vessel passed through on May 7, and the last one on Dec. 


| 

: “a ; | abnormal fluctuations in the price of wheat during the month 
diagram at iength, showing that the shafting of the wood-| at a ‘ : = 
| of October. 
the repair sbop through the wood-working machine shop to | 
| is somewhat less than during the two preceding seasons, yet | 
the shop, so that the lumber could be taken away at any | 


. : | its ac amo vas 916,776 {tons reater st year. | 
point and readily brought to the planer, the saw, and the! its actual amount was 916,776 ,tons greater than last year | 


warm one; it was as light inside as outside the building. 

The President announced that the subject of discussion for 
the next meeting would be, **The Metric System of Weights | 
and Measures as applied to Railway Service,” and st=ted | 
that the subject would be opened by Mr. George Richards. | 








Commerce of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal. 


The following are the statistics of the commerce passing 
Saint Mary’s Falls Canal during the season of 1888, just 


the seasons of 1887 and 1888, and an estimate of its value 
for 1888, based on the unit prices heretofove used in similar 
estimates, because these afford a better basis of comparison 
than prices amended to conform to those actually prevail- 
ing. 

The canal was open to navigation 212 days during the 
season just closed, or 8 days lessthan in 1887. The first 
4. 
It will be observed that whilst there was a decrease of 1552 
in the number of vessels of all kinds, registered and unregis- 
tered, there was an increase of 233,061 tons in the registered 
tonnage, indicating an increase of 37 per cent. in the average 
size of the vessels used, a condition decidedly favorably to 
the canal, since it is the number, rather than the size of ves- 
sels which limits the amount of business that the canal is 
capable of providing for. The number of registered vessels 
through the canal in 1887 was 8,530, and their average 
tonnage was 574.2, and in 1888 their number was 7,314, 
with an average tonnage of 703, Therefore, while the num- 
ber of registered vessels was 216 less in 1888 than in 1887, 






The average cargo carried by all vessels, registered aud 
unregistered, in 1887 was 587.3 tons, and in 1888 was 821.7 
tons, an increase of 40 per cent. The average cargo of reg- 
istered vessels in 1887 was 644 tons, and in 1888 was 876.6 
tons, an increase of 36 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried through the canal was 
1,110, or 22 per cent. less than in 1887, This is probably 
due to the completion of three railroads to Sault Ste. Marie. 

The great reduction in the wheat traffic is accounted for 
by the short crop of merchantable wheat, the increased ship- 
ments of flour (the output of the Minneapolis mills), and the 





Although the percentage of increase in the freight tonnage | 
| 


The aggregate of the cusiness has grown to such magnitude | 
that the percentage of increase will probably continue to de- 
crease, although the actual increase in tons may be main- 


the completion of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and 
the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic railroads to a 
junction with the Canadian Pacific, at the canal, the com- 
merce of the canal for the season of 1888 would show no 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT AND VALUE OF 














material increase. It was supposed that the railroads would 
carry an amount of freight that would practically absorb the 
normal increase for the oneseason, but that by next seasonithe 
conditions would be re-established, and the increase would 
go on as before. It is gratifying to find that, although the 
railroads have carried much freight that would have gone 
through the canal, the amount transported by the water 
route shows so large an increase as nearly a million tons. 

The total valuation of the commerce shows an increase of 
but little more than $3,000,000. This is fully accounted for 
by the decrease in grain, manufactured iron and copper. 
The first of these has already been explained, the second 
arises fro n the diminished demand for railroad iron in the 
Northwest, and the third is probably due to two causes, first, 
shipments of this valuable product by rail, and second, a 
restricted output from the Lake Superior mines. These 
causes may be considered as only temporary, and if this as- 
sumption is correct, the percentage of increase in the value 
of the commerce will probably be restored next season. The 
item ‘‘ unclassified freight” only amounts to about 5 per 
cent. of the total freight tonnage. It includes 2,419 tons of 
wool and 333 tons of hides. 

The number of vessels with their cargoes through the canal 
during the three busiest months was as follows, viz. : 








For month of Number. Daily average. Freight—Tons. 
a ee: 300 43.1 1,023,315 
| A ae & 1,396 45 1,156,842 
pT en 1,448 46.7 1,2 

Totes. ...... . 4,144 45 3,493,050 


The corresponding statistics for 1887 were as follows, 
viz.: 


For month of Number. Daily average. Freight--Tons 
8. 56.17 953,921 














June...... 1,685 56.17 
tae 1,665 53.7 968,729 
Ba as5 6 6cnccaen 1,780 57.42 973,926 
| ere 5,130 55.76 2,896,474 


From which it appears that notwithstanding a decrease of 
986, or 19 per cent., iz the number of vessels of all classes, 
unregisteredincluded, there was an increase of 596,474 tons, 
or somewhat more than 20 per cent., in the amount of freight 
carried. This was due to two causes: first, the higher stage 
of water in Lake Superior, and consequently in the canal; 
second, to the use of a greater proportion of large ves- 
sels. 

The valuation of the total commerce, based on estimate of 
1885, is: 


lo ee $53,413,472.13 | 1887......... eeees $79,031,787.78 
NOM. vali cates 69,080,071.95 | 1888................ 2;156,019.97 








Vermont Railroad Laws. 


The session of the Vermont Legislature, just adjourned, 
passed a number of acts applicable to railroads, which are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Railroads are required upon request of 25 voters to give 
any station equal facilities with all other stations as regards 
market day rates. 

The Railroad Commissiovers are empowered to authorize 
the running of through trains on Sunday when public neces- 
sity and convenience may require. This law is modeled 
after the Massachusetts statute on the same subject. 

.\ law was passed defining the authority of railroad com- 
missioners in respect to relocation of highway crossings. 
They may, when public safety requires, order alterations 
and determine who shall pay for them. They must not or- 
der more than one change a year in any one county on any 
one railroad. They may apply to the Supreme Court to en- 
force their order. This Court has equity powers and may 
take testimony and revise the order of the Commissioners. 

Frogs, switches and guard rails must be provided with 
foot guards before Dec. 1, 1889. 

Passenger, mail and baggage cars, except on mixed trains, 
must have their heaters approved by the Railroad Commis 
sioners after Dec. 1, 1889. Nothing in this act shall autho- 
rize the Commissioners to prohibit the heating of cars by 
steam from the engine. 

All railroads shail procure and at all times keep for sale at 
the principal stations mileage books of net over 1,000 miles. 
They must be good for all the members of a firm or family, 
if the purchaser so demands and gives names of individuals, 
and the book must be of convenient size. The Railroad 
Commissioners may exempt any road frcm the provision of 
the act. 

The Railroad Commissioners must inquire into the causes 


THE COMMERCE THROUGH ST. MARY’S FALLS CANAL, MICH., FOR 
THE SEASONS OF 1887 AND 1888. 


Increase or decrease. 














| 
| 127 Price per | Total valua- 
1887. 1888. omit. tion. 
Amount. Per cent. 
steamers 5,305 D. 663 DR Vakcdedstesdtbelesssansseaauseese 
i va... 2,009 D. 553 TR SASS: Mae Se ey 
Unregistered craft....... paviedasnesseass 489 D. 40 Bast ERIE, | ECR AAS Ae: 
Total vessels 9,355 7,803 D. BE vascaicasnwasculssnsccameswessnes 
PDR cc odncceteed KOedebatedouues Vere 4,165 F 3,845 D. nd Cees Ce 
Tonnage, registered, net tons..... .... 4,897,598 5,130,659 I. 061 ee Cees 
a freight, net tons............. 6,411,423 I. 6 BS Ndcccebbeecscantweoenes 
eS OE AEEE BARE MR tee earn 25,558 | D. 7,110 an ee Pere poo Ppereerreeee 
RE CO, os cance cadnnkees ou slaren 2,105,041 j I. 752,054 56 $3.50 $7,367,644 
I NE i s.05od 05 wcnada ehete ease 2,190,725 I. 617,990 39 5.00 10,953,625 
Wheat, DIN oueivwvs bE Sdehs aaes ease 18,596,351 D. 4,500,169 19 0.98 18,224,424 
Grain (other than wheat), bushels,.... 2,022,308 I. 1,247,142 161 0.98 1 on 
Manufactured iron, net tons........... 48,859 D. 11,856 20 | 50.00 2. esr} 
ONO, TAG BOND ions 5 ce vr ekensasnecns 14,844 I. f ‘ : 94 
I cst nec pono resinevess; 210,433 I. , 210,433 
Err 28,950 D. O06 810 
Pet ORR MG BED. «csc ccccecasiasaresncs 2,570,517 A ree 
Be ee OF errr 240,372 lL. eT 
Silver ore, net tons.............+seeeeee 3,385 I. og 
Building stone, net tons.............++- 33,541 i. 920,751'240 
Unclassified freight, net tons.......... | 345,854 I. fol, 
Wass oi ee oe | Penh te Jeol cai | FRR CRT Pe! | $82,156,020 
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of any railroad accident resulting in loss of life, and of 
others if they deem best. They shall give public hearings 
whenever they think proper, at which the state attorney shall 
attend. The general superintendent or manager of each 
road must immediately report every accident resulting in 
death or serious injury, and in case of death or serious in- 
jury to a passenger must report by telegraph. 

On application of three or more freeholders for gates or 
electric signals at any crossing, the Rai!road Commissioners 
must investigate, and if the public safety require it order 
gates or signals or the maintenance of a flagman. They may 
order what hours the gates shall be attended or the flagman 
be on duty, and may amend such order from time to time. 
They may also apply to the Supreme Court for the enforce- 
ment of such an order. 

Sign boards at grade crossings of highways must be of a 
description approved by the Railroad Commissioners. Signs 
now In use may stand while they remain legible and in good 
condition. 








Johnson’s Automatic Time Signal. 

The accompanying illustration shows Johuson’s Automatic 
Time Signal, which was briefly referred to in the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 14, page 823. The instrument is placed at 
the side of the track, where the glass tube G will be easily 
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R, Reservoir for colored alcohol. VV’, Valves. C, Valve 
Chamber. G, Glass tube. D, Rubber diaphragm. L, 
Lever connecting diaphragm with track treadle. S, Rub- 
ber Springs. T, Time tube. A, Air escape. M, Metal 
tube. B, Regulating screw. 


seen by the locomotive runner. With a proper background 
the red column formed by the liquid in the tube is conspicu- 
ous ata considerable distance, and with large figures (four 
inches or more in height) the engineer needs but to glance at 
the signal to know its indication. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a small reservoir, filled 
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Fig. 4. 


with colored alcohol, to which is attached a diaphragm pump, 
operated by the wheels of a passing train, through the medium 
of levers, whose arrangement 1s sbown in Figs. 2 and3. The 
pump forces the liquid into the glass tube G, which is con- 
nected at the top with the metal tube M, through which any 
surplus liquid flows back to the reservoir. After the passage 
of the last wheel of a train, the back flow through the smal, 
tube T leading to the reservoir causes the alcohol to recede. 
As it falls, the top of the colored column shows by its position 
the number of minutes which have elapsed. The rubber 
diaphragm over the top of the chamber between the two 
valves is drawn upwards by the lever, and thus draws the 


of those which appear in the cut, and the screw B is so ad- 
justed that the outflow will require twice the length of time. 
The principal dimensions of the instrument are: Diameter of 
glass tube, 214 in. outside; height of graduated plate, 2 ft.; 
inside diameter of reservoir, 5 in. 

This signal is the invention of Mr. Jacob Johnson, Eastern 
Division, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. A num- 
ber of them have been in use on that road for two years, and 
are highly recommended by the officers and men who use 
them. It has proved in use to be durable and to require 
little care, and is not affected by changes of temperature.” 








Train Accidents in November. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

1st, on Lehigh Valley, at South Plainfield, N. J., an empty 
engine ran into the rear of a freight train backing on toa 
side track, doing considerable damage. Tbe division super- 
intendent was on the engine and was seriously injured. 

3d, on Boston & Maine, at Silver Lake Station, Mass., 
passenger train collided with some freigbt cars which had 
ruo from a siding on to the main track. Engine disabled 
and tender and several cars damaged. One passenger hurt. 

3d, on Southern Pacific, near San Francisco, Cal., a pas- 
senger tram waoich had come toa stop on account of a dis- 
abled engine was run into by a following passenger train. 
Engine and 4 cards rhea One trainman fatally burt. 

4th, on Pennsylvania, at Nanticoke, Pa.. passenger train 
ran over a misplaced switch and into some coal cars standing 
on a siding. bree of the latter, tugether with the passenger 
engive, went over an embankment. 

4tb, on Texas & Pacific, near Marshall, Tex., freight train 
broke in two and the rear portion was run into by a closely 
following freight. Engime, caboose and 4 cars wrecked. 
{wo trainmen burt. Two tramps stealing a ride in a car 
loaded with shingles were killed and another fatally hurt. 
There was a dense fog at the t'me. 

6th, on Nortbern California, at Oroville, Cal., passenger 
train ran into some cars broken loose from a preceding 
freight. Engineer burt. 

7th, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near Rochester, Pa., freight 
train broke in two and the rear portion was run into bya 
following freigbt, damaging several cars. 

8th, near Graneros, Col.,a Denver & Rio Grande freight 
train ran into the rear of a Denver, Texas & Fort Worth 
freight train, several cars of which had been derailed, and 
the caboose lights having been extinguished by the shock. 
Two engines, caboose and several cars damaged. One train- 
mat killed, 2 injured. 

8th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Cragin, IIL, 
a local passenger train was run into by a closely following 
freight train, damaging an engine and 2 rear coaches. One 
passenger hurt. 

8th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Fishkill, 
N. Y , a passenger train standing at the station was run into 
by a following freight train, doing slight damage. The pas- 
sengers in the rear car, seeing the approaching freight, 
leaped from the car; one of them fell and struck her head on 
a rail and was killed. The station is provided with a distant 
signa!, to be pulled to danger by hand, but it appears that it 
was not pulled. 

9tb, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Trinidad, Col., freight 
train ran into the rear of a derailed freight, making a very 
bad wreck. One trainman killed. 

9th, on St. Paul & Dulutb, near White Bear, Minn., freight 
train broke in two and the rear portion ran into the forward 
one, piling up a number of cars ina bad wreck, which caught 
fire from the overturned stove in the caboose and was de- 
slroyed., Conductor killed. 

10th, on Pennsylvania, near Ardara, Pa., freight train 
broke in twoand rear portion ran into forward one, wrecking 
several cars. 

10th, on Pennsylvania, near Ardara, Pa., an extra freight 
train ran into the rear of a disabled freight train, wrecking 
engi1 e, caboose and 7 cars. 

10th, on Lilinois Central, near Waterloo, Ia., freight train 
broke in two and the rear portion was run into by a follow- 
ing passenger train, wrecking engine, caboose and several 
cars. Passenger riding in caboose fatally mjured. 

11th, on Baltimore & Obio, near Wheeling, W. Va., 
freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, dam 
aging engine and caboose. 

11th. on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Sparrow- 
bush, N. Y., freight train broke in two and the rear section 
ran into the forward one, doing some damage. 

13th, on St. Joseph, St. Louis & Senta Fe, near Gower, 
Mo , freight train ran into the rear of a construction train. 
Engine and 10 cars wrecked; fireman badly hurt. 

12th, on Lebigh Valley, rear South Easton, Pa., a Central 
.f New Jersey excursion train ran into a Lehigh Vailey 
engine which was taking water ata tank. Three passengers 
hurt. 














14°h, on Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, Pa., a string of 
freight cars switched on to a side track could not be con- 
trolled and crashed into another lot of freigbt cars, doing 
some damage. Une trainman burt. 

14th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Wichita, Kan, 
yard engine ran into the rear of a freight train standing ona 
siding, wrecking 5 cars. One trainman burt. 

15th, on Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, near Gloster, | 
Miss., passenger train ran into the rear of a disabled freight | 
train, making a bad wreck. A dense fog prevailed at the | 
time. } 

16th, on Pennsylvania, at Hilltown, Pa., passenger train | 
collided with a freight car which bad run down upon tbe | 
main track from a siding. Engine overturned and 
| damaged. 

16th, on Pennsylvania, at East Newark, N. J., freight 
train collided with a yard engine pushing a string of fre‘got 
cars on to a siding, wrecking both locomotives, and throwing 
several cars over an embankment. Two trainmen burt. 

17th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Marinette, Wis., 
freight train rau over a misplaced switch and into a yard 
| engine standing on a siding. Both locomotives damaged; one 
trainman burt. 

17th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Spring Valley, 
Iil., an extra freight train ran into \the rear of a construc- 
tion train. Engine and 5cars derailed and damaged. 

17ch, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Conshohocken, Pa., 
coal train ran into the rear of a freight train. 

17th, on Oregon Railway & Navigation Co’s road, at 
Colfax, Or., a freight train descending a grade broke in two. 
To avert collision with the detached cars the forward portion | 
was run down the grade at bigh speed and dashed into the 
rear of another freight, doing considerable damage. Three 
trainmen and a passenger riding in the caboose -njured. | 

20th, on Denver & Rio Grande, at Palmer Lake, Colo., | 











train broke in two and the two sections collided, wrecking 
several cars, 

24th, on Louisville & Nashville, in Memphis, Tenn., a loco- 
motive standing in the yards unattended started up and ran 
into some freight cars, doing some damage. 

25th, on Lilinois Central, at Irvington, LIL, freight train 
ran over a misplaced switch and into the rear of another 
freight, doing slight damage. 

24th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, near 
Cobleskill, N. Y., freight train descending a grade broke in 
two, and the rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking 
7 cars, The wreck caught fire from a stove and 4 cars were 
consumed, 

26th, on Chicago & Alton, at Mexico, Mo., passenger train 
ran into the rear of a freight train, wrecking the locomotive 
of the former and several freight cars. Eugineer and fire- 
man hurt. 

26th, on Long Island road, at Deer Park, N. Y., a passen- 
ger train ran into the rear of a freight train which was too 
long for the side track, on which it was being placed. En- 
gine disabled ard 3 box cars wrecked. 

27th, on Missouri Pacific, at Hiawatba, Kan., freight 
train struck a box-car projecting over the main track from 
a siding, damaging engine, several cars and a coal shed. 
Engineer scalded by escaping steam. 

27th, on Boston & Albahy. at Newton Highlands, Mass., 
a New York & New England passenger train ran into the 
rear of a Boston & Albany freight train. Engine disabled 
and 2 freight cars wrecked. 

27th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Miami, Tex., 
freight train broke in two and the rear portion ran into the 
— one, wrecking several cars and kiiling a wumber of 
cattle. 

28th, on Connecticut River road, near Chicopee Jvnction, 
Mass., freight train broke in twoand the rear portion ran 
into the furward one. Two cars derailed and damaged. 

BUTTING. 

Ist, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near East Liverpool, O., 
butting collision between two freight trairs, wrecking both 
engines and several cars. One trainman badly burt by 
jumping. It is.said that the accident was caused by the 
negligence of an operator. 

1st, on Colorado Mid]ind, near Leadville, Col., butting 
collision between two freight trains, due to misunderstanding 
of orders, damaging both engines and derailing 8 cars. 
Fir-m in hurt by jumping. 

3d, on Michigan Central, at Air Line Junction, Ohio, but- 
ting collision between a passenger train and a yard engine, 
damaging both locomotives and the front end of a baggage 
car. Feur trainmen and one passenger injured. 

4th, on Denver & Kio Grande, near Swallows, Ccl., but- 
ting collision between two freigbt trains, doing slight dam- 
age. 

5th, on Pennsylvania, at Nescopec, Pa., butting collision 
between passenger train and empty engine. Two trainmen 
sligbtly burt. 

6th, on Old Colony, at Middleboro, Mass., freight train 
ran over a misplaced switcb and into the head of another 
freight, damaging the enzines and several cars. 

8th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Ciaypool’s Mills, O., butting 
collision between two freight trains, due to misunderstand- 
ing of orders, wrecking both engines and 14 cars. One en-. 
gineer killed, and the other fatallv hurt. 

12th, on Union Pacific, at Rock Creek Station, Wy., 
butting collision between a freight and a construction train. 
Three engi es and several cars wrecked. Two trainmen 
fatally and 10 laborers slightly injured. 

14th, on Pennsylvania, near Wood’s Run, Pa., butting col- 
lision between passenger train and switching locomotive, 
disabling both engines. One trainman and one passenger 
hurt. 

14th, on Baltimore & Obio, at Valley Falls, W. Va., a 
fast passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into the 
head of a freight standing on a siding, wrecking both en- 
giues and several cars of each train. Threetrainmen and 2 
tramps killed and 4 trainmen fatally injured. 

15th, on Connecticut River road, at Northampton, Mass., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a switching 
freight, damaging engine of the former and 5 freiht cars. 
Two trainmen burt. The wreck caught fire, but the flames 
were quickly extinguished. 

19th, on Union Pacific, near Wilcox, Wy., butting 
collision between a freight train drawn by two engines and a 
construction train. Locomotives and 8 cars wrecked. Two 
trainmen and several laborers injured. 

19th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Kansas City, 
Mo., butting collision between two freight trains, damaging 
—_ engines. Two trainmen and several passengers slightly 

urt. 

23d, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, at Hammondsville, O., 
butting collision between two freight trains, piling up both 
engines and several cars in a bad wreck. Two trainmen 
killed, 2 seriously injured. It is stated that one of the crews 
disobeyed orders. 

25th, ov Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific, near Atkinson, 
Ia., butting collision between a passenger and a freight 
train, wrecking the engines and several cars in each train. 
A tramp riding on the platform of a baggage car was 
killed. 

26th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Brigh- 
ton, N. Y., butting collision between a passenger and a 
freight train, doing some damage. Two trainmen burt. 

26th, on Pennsylvania, near Conemaugh, Pa., eng ne of a 
freight train, which had beeen run ahead for water, in re- 
turning collided witb its train, which was being } ushed ahead 
au short distance by anotber engine. Locomotive and several 
cars wrecked. One trainman killed. 

26th, on Denver & Rio Grande, pear Husted, Colo , but- 
ting collision between Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
Denver & Rio Grande pa-senger trains, wrecking the engine 
and several cars of the latter train and eng:ne and one car of 
the former, The Rio Grande train caught fire from an over- 
turned stove and 3 cars were destroyed. Two trainmen 
killed, 4 seriously and several slightly hurt. The Rock 
Island cars had vestibule buffers and bad no fires in them. 
An operator is blamed for not properly delivering orders. 

29:h, on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, at Limar, 
Mo., butting collision between two freight trains, disabling 
both engi.es, 

30th, on Chicago & Atlantic, near Crown Point, Ind., but- 
ting collision between two freigtt trains, doing consider- 
able damage 

30th, on Northern Pacific, vear Bismarck, Dak., butting 
collision between an accoummcdation train and a freight, 
wrecking both engines. Several trainmen bart. 


CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
2d, on Richmond & Danville, at King’s Mountain, Ala., 


| passenger train ran into the side of a freight train taking a 


s‘ding. Engine and several box cars damaged. The freight 
was on the left of the approaching passenger runner, and 
the brakeman who signaled bim also remained on tbat side 


liquid through the lower valve into the chamber. The return | empty engine ran into the rear of a freight train, wrecking | of the main track, ard the signal was not seen soun enough. 


motion is given by th» rubber springs S, on either side of tbe 
lever, taus forcing the liquid through the upper valve and 
into the tube. Where it is desired to indicate a longer p:riod 
than 5 minutes, the figures 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, are shown ip place 


several cars. 
20tb, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Pleasant Valley, O., freight 
| train ran into a preceding freight, damaging an engine and 
4cars, One trainman burt. | 
| 22d, on Pennsylvanja road, near Marion, N. J., freight | 


8d, on Fitebburg road, at North Adams Mass, a freight 
train wes turned on to a cross-over track by a misplaced 
switch, and ran into the side of another freight, damaging 2 
cars and a station platform, 

6tb, 7 p, m., on Brooklyn Elevated, in Brooklyr, N. ¥,,a 
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passenger train which had just started from the station near | 15-ft.embankment. The sleeping car caught fire from the 


the intersection of Myrtle and Hudson avenues ran into the 
side of an engine of another passenger train just crossing its 
tracks. Both trains were moving slowly, and no person was 
hurt, but the engine run into was derailed, and came very 
near falling to the street. The scene of the accident is a 
regular grade crossing at right angles, though both lines are 
owned by the same company. There are interlocked home 
signals, but the signal cabin cbstructs the view in one direc- 
tion. It is said the engineer at fault acknowledges that the 
signal was properly set against him. 

6th, on Norwalk, O.. collision between Lake Shore & 


Michigan Southern and Wheeling & Lake Erie freight trains, | 


resulting in considerable damage. 

11th, at Westfield, Mass., freight train on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford ran into a freight train of the Bos- 
ton & Albany at the crossing of the two roads, derailing 2 


cars of the Boston & Albany train and the engine of the) 
Both trains had nearly come toa stop. The crossing | 


other. 
is provided with interlocked home and distant signals. 

12th, in Rochester, N. Y., a West Shore passenger train 
ran into a New York Centra! & Hudson River freight train. 
Engine and 4 box cars damaged. 

12th, at Cucharas, Col.,a Denver, Texas & Ft. Worth 
freight train ran ntoa Denver & Rio Grande freight doing 
some damage. 


23d, at Bradford, Pa., a Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua pas- | 


senger train was backed over a misplaced switch and into a 
New York, Lake Erie & Western passenger train just leav- 
ing the station, overturning one of its cars. Several] passen 
gers slightly burt. 

24th, on Boston & Albany, at Pittsfield, Mass., two freight 
trains moving on parallel tracks came together at a switch. 
Engine and three cars badly damaged. 


27th, at the crossing in Pueblo, Col., a Denver & Rio| 


Grande freight train ran into a Missouri Pacific freight, 
damaging an engine and oue car. 


DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

83d, on Southern Pacific, near Los Angeles, Cal., engine 
and baggage car of a passenger train derailed at a defective 
switch. Engine overturned and badly damaged; fireman 
injured. 

8th, ou Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near Rochester, Pa., 5cars 
of a freight train thrown from the track by the spreading of 
the rails. 


9th, on South Carolina, near Camden Junction, 8S. C., 2) 


cars of a passenger train thrown from the track by a broken 
rail Five passengers hurt. 

9th,on Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, near Jas- 
per, Ala., a trestle over French Creek gave way under a 
passing freight train, the caboose and 3 cars going down 
—" Two trainmen and 2 tramps injured and 1 tramp 
killed. 

11th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Wheeling, W. Va., pas- 
senger train thrown from the track by the spreading of the 
rails. 

12th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Hanceyville, Ala., rear 
car of a passenger train backing on to a siding was derailed 
by a defective switch and thrown over an embankment. 
One passenger slightly hurt, 

13th, on Pittsburgh & Western, at Stone House, Pa., pas- 
senger train thrown from the track by a broken rail. Fire- 
man and one passenger injured. 

15th, on Missouri Pacific, near Eldorado, Kan., a freight 
train broke through a bridge over Walnut River. 
motive and 10 cars were completely wrecked, 100 head of 
cattle killed and many crippled. The engineer and fireman 
both went down into the stream. The former was pinned in 
the wreck and was only saved by the heroic conduct of the 
fireman who, though badly bruised, crawled to the engineer 
and for ap hour supported his head above water. 

15th, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 


near Harrison, O., passenger train thrown from the track by | 


the spreading of the rails and several cars overturned, injur- 
ing 6 passengers 


18th, on Denver, Texas & Ft. Worth, near Rhome, Tex., | 


4 cars and caboose of a freight train broke through a bridge. 
Two tramps stealing a ride burt. 

20th, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 
near Simonson’s, O., passenger train thrown from the track 
by the spreading of the rails on a curve and overturned into 
the ditch. Nine passengers injured. 

24th, on Central of Georgia, near Clayton, Ala., 7 cars of 
~~ aa train thrown from the track by the breaking of a 
rail. 


28th, on Scuthern Kansas, near Baldwin City, Kan., pas- | 


senger traiv thrown from the track by a broken rail. The 
cars went over an embankment and caught fire from over- 
turned stoves, but the flames were quickly extinguished. Six 
passengers seriously burt. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 


3d, on Louisville & Nashville, near Gallatin, Tenn., 7 cars 
of a freight train derailed and wrecked. A loose wheel is 
said to bave caused the accident. 

8th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Graneros, Col., a Den- 
= Texas & Ft. Worth freight train derailed by a broken 
axle. 

9th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Trinidad, Col., a Den- 
ver, Texas & Ft. Worth freight train was derailed by a 
broken wheel. 

15th, on Missouri Pacific, near Pacific, Mo., engine and 
tender of freight train derailed by the breaking of a wheel 
under the latter. It went over an embankment and one 
trainman was killed and 5 badly hurt. 

17th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Deposit, 
N. Y., several cars of a freight train derailed by the break- 
ing of a truck. 


20th, on Wisconsin Central at Colfax, Wis., engine and one | 


car of a freight train derailed and wrecked by the breaking 
of a wheel. Engineer slightly and fireman fatally injured. 

22d, on Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan, at Fox’s Ind., 6 
cars of a freight train derailed by the breaking of a truck 
and wrecked. 

80th, on Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, near Flat 
Rock, Ind., caboose and several cars of a freight train de- 
railed by a dead-block of acar becoming loose and falling 
upon the track. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

3d, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., passenger train ran over a misplaced switch, derail- 
ing engine and 2 cars. 

4th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Bangor, Ala., 15 cars 
of a freight train were derailed and badly wrecked by a 
piece of pipe falling out of a car upon the track. HKmployé 
injured. ‘i 

5th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Ravenna, O., 
freight train derailed by a misplaced switch and 9 cars 
wrecked, 

9th, on Wabash, at Elvaston, Lll., engine and several cars 
of freight train derailed by a misplaced switch and 
damaged. 

12th, on Ricbmond & Danville, near Folsom, Ga., all but 
the engine of a passenger train, cousisting of baggage, ex: 
press, 2 passenger anda sleeping car were derailed ata 


The loco- | 


stove and, together with one ccach, burned up. 
men and 8 passengers injured. 
16th, on Missouri Pacific, in St. Louis, Mo., in making a 
flying switch 7 cars of a freight train were derailed and 
ewanees. A brakeman was thrown from a car and badly 
urt. 
| 18th, on Boston & Maire, at Chelsea, Mass., several cars 
of a freight train were shoved off the end of a spur track and 
demolished one side of an adjacent house. 
19th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, at Dames’ 
| Ferry, Ga., 2 cars of freight train derailed by a misplaced 
| switch. 
22d,on Wiscunsin Central, near Penokee, Wis., special 
| passenger train thrown from the track by a misplaced 
| switch. The engine and baggage car went over an embank- 
| ment. 
28th, on Fitchburg road, near Charlestown, Mass., pas- 
senger train derailed Ly a misplaced switch. 
| 29th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Racine, Wis., 
| freight train derailed by a misplaced switch. 
| UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS 
| __ 4th, on L’ uisville, New Orleans & Texas, near Vicksburg, 
| Miss., freight train run over a cow and the engine and 13 
| cars were derailed and wrecked, Two employes and a tramp 
| killed, two trainmen ivjured. 
| 8th, on Pennsylvania, near Bordentown, N. J., engine of 
passenger train thrown from the track by ties which had 
| been maliciously placed on the rails. 
10th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., 14 cars of a Lebigh Valley freight train 
were derailed at a point where the road-bed was flooded by 
the breaking of a dam. 
13th, on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, near Beaver Falls, Pa., 
passenger train ran over a cow, and the engine and one car 
| were derailed and damaged. 
| 13th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, near Kouts, 
| Ind., a construction train, the engine of which was running 
| tender first, ran over some cattle, and was derailed and 
| thrown over an embankment. One laborer killed, 9 injured. 
| 14th, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, near Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., freight train ran over a cow and 17 cars| 
| were derailed and wrecked, killing a number of cattle. 
17th, on Lehigh Valley road, at Hazleton, Pa., 12 cars of 
a coal train being propelled by an engine at the rear end 
were derailed by a cow on the track. Brakeman injured by 
jumping. 
26th, on Maine Central, near Winthrop, Me., engine and 
| 15 cars of a freight train derailed, at a point where the road- 
bed had beep impaired by high water, and thrown into Lake 
Marancook. ‘The engineer and fireman went into the lake 
with the locomotive and were injured, but were able to swim 
ashore. 
28th, on Pennsylvania road, near Port Clinton, Pa., en- 
gine of freight train derailed by a rock which had rolled 
down upon the line. 


Six train- 








UNEXPLAINED. 
lst, on Louisville & Nashville, near Newport, Ky., 
engine of passenger train derailed at a curve and, 
together with a postal car, thrown over an embankment. 
Three trainmen slightly burt. 
d, on Missouri Pacific, near Cheltenbam, Mo., yard en- 
gine derailed. 
2d, on St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel road, at St. Louis, Mo., 
4 cars of switching freight train derailed and badly 
damaged. 
4th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near Peveley, 
| Mo., freight train derailed and wrecked. 
7th, on Buena Vista & Ellaville, near Ellaville, Ga., pas- 
senger train derailed and partially wrecked. Five passen 
gers killed, conductor and about a dozen passengers injured. 
8th, on Utah Central, near Salt Lake City, Utah, 3 cars of 
ccal train derailed and wrecked. 
10th, on Galveston, Sabine & St. Louis, near Flanagan 
City, Tex.. mixed train derailed, wrecking a stock car and 
throwing 2 coaches down an embankment. One train- 
man and 2 passengers hurt. 
| 10th, on International & Great Northern, at Franklin, 
, Tex., several cars of accommodation train derailed, injuring 
a truinman and a passenger. 
JOth, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 
| near Cleves, O., freight train derailed in a tunnel. 
11th, on Newport News & Mississippi Valley, near Yo- 
kena, Miss., a car in a freight train derailed. The car ran 
about 5 miles before the derailment was discovered, damag- 
ing nearly all the joint bars on one side of the track. 
12tbn, on Connecticut River road, at West Swanzey, N. H., 
freight train derailed. 
12th, on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, at West 
Superior, Wis., locomotive and 3 cars of a freight train de- 
railed. 
13th, on Colorado Midland, near Manitou, Col., freight 
| train derailed on a curve, several cars going over an embank- 
ment. 
13th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Downer’s 
Grove, Ill., engine of freight train derailed at a frog and 
thrown against the engine of an approaching passenger train 
on the adjoining track, doing considerable damage and in- 
juring 2 trainmen. 
13th, on Central of New Jersey, near West Bergen, N. J., 


several cars of freight train derailed. 
| 14th, on Central of New Jersey, at North Branch, N. 
| freight train derailed, demolishing 16 cars. 
16tb, on Louisville & Nashville, in Montgomery, Ala., car 
in freight train derailed. 
16th, on Oregonian, near Sheridaa, Or., 4 cars of freight 
train derailed and overturned. Oneof the cars contained 25 
Chinamen, but the train was moving slowly and no one was 
seriously hurt 
16th, on Mobile & Ohio, near Moscow, Ky., freight train 
derailed and a number of cars wrecked. 
| 19th, on Wabash road, at New Salem, II]., passenger train 
derailed and the engive thrown over on its side. 
} 20th, on Covington & Macon, near Madison, Ga , pas- 
senger derailed .n a bridge and several cars tipped off into 
| the stream. One trainman hurt. 
20th, on Bloomsburg & Sullivan, near Bloomsburg, Pa., 
car of passenger train derailed and ditched. 
20th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at East- 
hampton, Mass., car of gravel train derailed and overturned. 
20th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at East- 
bampton, Mass , car in freight train derailed. 
22d, on Southern Pacific, near South Side, Cal., 5 cars of 
a freight train derailed and wrecked. 
22d, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near Garner, 
Ark., engine of freight train derailed. Engineer slightly 
hurt by jumping. 
27th, on Pennsylvania road, in Philadelphia, Pa., eagine 
of freight derailed at a switch and overturned. 
28th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Otisville, 
N. Y., several cars of afreight entering a side track derailed. 
The caboose caught fire from an overturned stove and 4 cars 
| were burned up. 
29th, on Denver & Ric Grande, at Pleasant Valley Junc-| 
tion, Utah, empty engine derailed and went over an embank- , 
ment. Fireman killed and engineer badly hurt. 
30th, on St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern, near Hoxie, 





point where track repairs were in progress, and went over a; Ark., freight train derailed. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


2d, on Richmond & Danville, near Salisbury, N. C., engine 
of passenger train broke a piston-rod, knocking out the cyl- 
inder head. 

12th, on South Pacific Coast, near San Francisco, Cal., 
a parallel-rod of the engine of a passenger train broke as tne 
train approached the end of apier. One of the broken ends 
tore a hole in the boiler. The passengers were alarmed and 
feared the train would run off the end of tke track into the 
—— and some of them jumped off. Two of these were in- 
jured. 

13th, on Pennsylvania, near Conemaugh, Pa., sleeping car 
of passenger train caught fire, presumbably from the stove, 
doing some damage and destroying the clothing of a number 
of passengers. 

28th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Kanawha, W. Va., 
truck under car in a freight train broke down. 

A summary will be found in another column. 





Locomotive Tires—Western Railway Club. 





At the meeting of Dec. 18 one topic discussed was the 
standard tire of the Master Mechanics’ Association. 

President RHODES called Mr. Schroyer to the chair and 
opened the discussion. He said: I am going to take the 
matter up by first asking you to consider what advantage 
there is in adopting the Master Mechanics’ standard. [| 
want to speak about that particularly, because a year ago 
when Mr. Lauder spoke on that subject I uid not see where 
the gain was to be in changing our standard driving-wheels 
to conform to what the master mecbanics had recommended. 
I now see where there 1s great advantage. On the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy I was quite surprised to find that we 
carried about $8,000 worth ot tire stuck constantly. I found 
that we had asection peculiar to our road, so that it did not pay 
the tire companies to carry it. Now if 1 lay a section of our tire 
and of the Master Mechanics’ standard together you can see 
they are very nearly alike. The Master Mechanics’ flange 1s 
a little heaver than ours. That is about all, yet under our 
rules we cannot use it. When we began to consider the 
adoption of the Master Mechanics’ standard, we found tbat 
there were several things that we did not consider perfect in 
what the they recommended. ‘They adopted a section, but I 
understand have not adopted any widthof tire. That is to 
say, the contour lines of the flange and the tread 
have been adopted, but they bave not adopted 
any width. Now it is very important that we should 
use a certain width and we wrote to the chairman of 
the Master Mechanics’ committee about it. He answered 
that there was considerable inclination among the master 
mechanics to use a tire 534 in wide. That was what we 
were using, but some recommend a tire of 51¢ in. wide. The 
514-in. tire is the Master Car-Builders’ section, which is made 
1g in. wide to run on tracks of varying gauges. Experience 
has shown that a wheel of 5!, in. width will run on these 
various gauges. Now if acar wheel fitted up for a 4 ft, 81y 
in. track will run on a 4 ft. 9 in. track, the tire being 51, in., 
how much easier will it be for an engine that never has to 
change tracks? So tbat on our road, without looking into 
the matter at all, we adopted the5!g in. Wesave the quar- 
ter inch of metalal! around. 

The next question in the adoption of the Master Mechanics’ 
standard is the gauges that should be used. I have here a 
set of Pratt & Whitney’s gauges. We call these the Master 
Mechanics’ gauges. ‘The tire companies have the same 
gauges, and they will furnish the tire ready bored corre- 
sponding with these, and the shops should havo a sbop 
gauge, or a shop centre, to which they would turn the 





tire, and another gauge to which they would turn 
the centre. On our road our centres, with one 
exception, are all different from what the Master 
Mechanics; have recommended. Our centres were 44 


in., 58 in., 57 in. and 63 in. Wetind that the 44-in, centre 
requires no change except to adopt this gauge and turn to 
the Master Mechanics’ standard. Our 53-in. centre would- 
be compared with the Master Mechanics’ 50-in. and we bave 
not met that question yet. With our 57-in. centre, by turn- 
ing off a balf inch on each side we get the Master Mechanics’ 
standard 56-in. With our 63-in. centre, by turning off in 
the same way a half inch for the spider on each side, we get 
the Master Mechanics’ 62-in. 2 
Some years ago we adopted a tire with the ends of the 
tread tapering off a little. The reasons for doing that have 
changed since. At that time we used a brakeshoe which 
rubbed on the tread at the part where the tread wore 
on the rail, but the Ross-Meehan shoe has come into such gen- 
eral use now that it really changes those conditions, and the 
reason for the tapering no longer exists, and in adopting the 


Master Mechanics’ standard some roads de not wish to 
have the taper. Perhaps this might prevent the 
adoption of a _ standard, and at _ present, until 
some one shows some argument which I do not 


see just now, I would be willing to waive this tapering off 
now that we have shoes bearing on the flange at the outer 
edge of the rim. The reason for that form no_ longer 
exists In fact, on our road we have some shoes where the 
flange has worn away quicker than the part of the tire that 
wore on the rail. 

Now to consider a little the question of 3in. and 4 in. 
tires. A year ago, when this matter was brought up, we pre- 
sented a tabulated statement regarding tires 3 in. as against 
4 in. The practice on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for 
a number of years has been to use a 4-in. tire, and in looking 
up these figures we expected to find that the 4-in. tires were 
giving better service than 3-in. When the paper was pre- 
sented at the club it seemed to te so conclusive the other 
way, that without investigating as to whether the paper was 
quite accurate, I guve the figures, showing quite conclusively 
that on certain engines the 3-in. tire was decidedly more eco- 
nomical than the 4.1n. Since then we have gone into the mat- 
ter more thoroughly, and have got a variety of results from 
passenger engines and from freight engines, and the 
figures are altogether in favor the 3-in. tire. We 
are so well satisfied with it that a year ago we gave orders 
that tires thereafter were to be half 3 in. and half 4 in. 
Last week we gave an order that no more 4-in. tires were to be 
ordered for the C., B. & Q. I will read you a few results that 
we have obtained. Here is a record of seven engines with 3- 


in. tires. Their first turning averages 13,382 miles 
per 16th; with 4-in. tire we have 9% _ engines, 
whose first turning averages 8,338 miles per 16th. At the 


second turning there were seven engines with 3-in. tire, aver- 
aging 12,054 miles. Of the 4-in. tire we have nine engines, 
averaging 8,078 miles. On the third turning we have eight 
engines with 3-in. tire, averaging 8,148 miles per 16th. e 
have four engines with 4-in. tire doing a little better than 
that, averaging 9,458 miles. At the fourth turning we have 
two engines with 3-in. tire, averaging 10,528 miles. 
Of the 4-in. we have two engines, averaging 5,696. 
Replying to questions from Messrs. Verbryck, Rock 
Island; George Hackney, Santa Fe; Cushing and others, Mr . 
Rhodes said that he attributed the difference to the density 
of the material, believing the 3-in. tire to be more thorough- 
ly worked. He believed that the same rule applied to a rail. 
One that is not so deep in the head wears better. The tires 
were not all of the same make, but were tested in 
classes designated, so that each make of tire -is 
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shown by itself. He said _ that the conditions 
under which the engines worked were regarded, 
and quoted letters from master mechanics on his road show- 
ing that in testing, engines with the same weight on drivers 
and in same class of service were selected for the compari- 
son. 

Mr. SWANTON, Pennsylvania lines, said the tires on his 
road were altogether 3-in. He thought it was an important 
matter to have the wheel centres as wide as possible, asa 
narrow wh-el centre is more liable to get loose. He preferred 
a 5\¢-in. wheel centre with a tire a little wider so as to pro- 
ject over a little. 

Mr. JOHANN doubted whether there was really much dif- 
ference in the density of 3-in. and 4-in. tires, but believed 
the quality of the ingot which is worked mto the tire was 
responsible for the quality of thetire itself. The imperfec- 
tions will remain, no matter how much you press it or roll it. 
He thought the handling of engines had much to do with the 
wear of ‘the tire. A careful man will get double the mileage 
out of the tire that a careless one will. Regarding the width 
of tire, being one of the committee in adopting the standard, 
he said that the width was purposely left epen in order to 
harmonize. The open hearth tire showed a better result 
than the crucible steel tire. 

Mr. W. Forsytu, C., B. & Q., said that the members 
should not make the mistake of basing their calculations 

upon old methods of considering the relative merits of 3-in. 
or 4-in. tires. 

At the invitation of the chairman, Mr. Munton, Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Tire & Spring Works, explained 
the working of a new machine, by which tires can be rolled 
froma large diameter to a small one. Mr. Stevenson, of the 
Standard Tire Cc., also showed the advantage of standards 
both to the railroad companies and to the manufacturers. 
Mr. Fowler, of the Fowler Cast Steel Wheel Co., in response 
to an invitation, favored the club with the practice in making 
the rolled steel car wheel out of the rougb metal. 








Massachusetts Commissioners’ Report--Accident at 
Boston. 





The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts bave issued 
a report on the accident on the Fitchburg rcad July 23 last, 
when a part of the pile structure near the B ston station 
gave way and caused the death of a brakeman and the de- 
struction of several passenger cars. They say that the acci- 
dent was caused by the removal, by an unknown person, of 
a red flag which was placed on the dangerous portion of the 
yard track. The flag was put there by the station agent 
who noticed the trouble. Repairs were making when the 
flag was displaced, and Yardmaster Hughes, seeing that the 
track bad been relaid and the flag removed, ordered cars 
to be run upon the section, not knowing that work- 
men were then repairing the piles beneath. ([The 
workmen barely escaped.] The Commissioners con- 
tinue: So far as the premature removal of the flag 
was concerned, it was due toa loose and indefinite way of 
giving and receiving orders. Where danger has existed the 
signal of danger shou!d not be removed except upon definite 
order from proper authority, and where misunderstending 
is possible the order should be repeated by the person to 
whom itis given. This accident, like many others, shows 
that there is room for great improvement in the accuracy of 
transmitting orders, and in a more definite determination of 
the extent of the powers and duties of the respective officials, 
and the generai managers of the various roads are earnestly 
recommended to make a careful study of their working or- 
ganization, to find whether they can themselves accurately 
define the limits of the powers and duties of the various sub- 
ordinate officials, and to learn whether such officials correctly 
understand the scope of their respective powers and duties. 
This accident and investigation have also emphasized the im- 
portance of having a careful inspection of piles below low- 
water mark made by divers as a prerequisite to the engineer's 
report to the commissioners, 











The Westinghouse Friction Buffer. 


This device was illustrated and somewhat discussed in our 
issus of Nov. 2, but the cuts which we give herewith show 
more clearly than did the earlier illustrations the method of 
attaching it to the car, and its action. Ina circular just 
issued by the makers the action of the buffer is thus de- 
scribed : 

When the drawhead is pressed back, the first inch of its 
motion compresses the initial spring C, driving back the 
wedge block D, thereby forcing apart the wedge plates EE 
and compressing the interlocked sets of movable and fixed 
friction plates FF and HH. Any further inward movement 
of the drawhead results in movement, in the same direction, 
of the wedge plates EE, movable friction plates FF and 























THE WESTINGHOUSE FRICTION BUFFER 


thimble casting J, and through them the compression of the 
main draft springJ. That portion of the thrust due to the 
compression of the initial spring and the friction between the 
plates FF and HH is taken up and transmitted to the end sill 
of the car body by main stay bolts PP. That portion of the 
thrust due to the compression of the main draft spring 1s 
taken up by the back casting and body bolster. The total 
thrust is thus passed through an elastic medium and distrib- 
uted very generally through the sills. 

When the drawheads are subjected to a pull, as from the 
traction of a locomotive, the main draft spring draws against 
the thimble casting, which is normally seated against an in- 
ternal flange of the housing G and the buffing apparatus is 
then inoperative. 


The following figures have been determined by the average 
of several tests made in Riehle & Olsen machines: 


Lbs. 

Resistance due to initial spring................+++++- 13,000 

i reer ror 37,445 

ss $ Graft epring........00-.cccceeccses 18,000 

Total resistance......... oF A ee eer ere y 68,445 

Foot Ibs. 

Work done in compressing the friction buffer. ...... 8,388 
Work done in compressing present ordinary draft 
spring, 6 by 8 in.. 18¢ in. motion, and 18,000 ibs. 

CRI bag Sine sacnenssedstan mean ensedeke 1,314 
Ratio of work done in compressing buffer to work 

done in compressing ordinary draft spring...... $377—6.46 








The Deterioration of Steam Boilers. 





Mr. J. M. Allen, in a lecture delivered at Sibley College, 
spoke of the causes continally acting to destroy a boiler 
after it is completed and set to work. Some of these causes 
arise from improper construction and setting, others from 
the use of impure feed water, and careless or ignorant 
management often exists. Externally fired boilers, where the 
bottom sheets are more expanded than those at the top, 
should be :uspended or supported in such a manner that they 
can accommodate themselves to the changes of form occur- 
ring when heated, and a current of cold air should never be 
allowed to impinge against heated sbeets. Internally fired 
and fire-box boilers usually have narrow passages in which 
sediment is collected and scale formed. Hand holes should be 
placed so that narrow water passages can readily be cleaned. 

In the construction of steam boilers, the use of the drift- 
pin to correct faulty spacing of the rivet holes, causes strains 
which may scon become dangerous. Braces are frequently 
secured with split pins instead of bolts, and thus greatly 
weakened, 

Deposits of scale and sediment are caused by the use of 1m- 
pure feed water and by returning exhaust steam, containing 
ail, to the boiler. The impurities of water consist of the car- 
bonate and sulphate of lime, magnesia, alumina, silica and 
some organic matters. Carbonate of lime and magnesia are 
frequently deposited on the sheets of boilers in the form of 
light powder, which can be removed by blowing off two 





gauges of water two or three times a day, using the bottom 
blow, or, if the impurities do not sink, blowing from the sur- 
face. The proper periods for blowing are when the water in 
a boiler has been at rest for sometime, in the morning and at 
the close of the dinner hour, just before starting up. Soda 
ash is a good antidote, in cases where the carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime are the principal impurities. From 8 to 10 
pounds, dissolved in warm water, shculd be introduced into 
the boiler every week, and the boiler should fre- 
quently be blown down and cleaned. Other scale 
preventives which can be recommended are: Soda ash, 
one part, by weight, catechu two parts ; tannin; and a solu- 
tion made by boiling the leaves of the eucalyptus tree. There 
is no universal specific to prevent the formation of scale, and 
it is well to analyze the feed water, so that a remedy can be 
applied intelligently. 

Boilers are corroded by water from swamp lands, by 
water contaminated with spent dyes and refuse, and corro- 
sion is sometimes caused by using water which is so pure that 
it acts as a aniversal sclvent. The presence of air and dis- 
solved gases, the acid decomposition of grease and oil, and 
organic matters, in feed water, cause corrosion, Certain 
salts, such as nitrates and ammonia salts, render water very 
corrosive. 








The Peckham Elastic Motor Wheel. 


This wheel is designed to overcome certain objections that 
arise in the use of the ordinary cast-iron wheel on electric 
motor cars. Its rubber cushion is intended to protect the 
axle and the machinery from the injury arising from the 
jarring that will be communicated to them when there is no 
non-elastic substance interposed between the tread of the 
wheel and the bearings of the motor. The interchangeable 
feature of the wheel enables the worn out portion to be re- 
newed without removing the machinery from the axle, and 
in a skorter time than would be required to make such a 
removal. After the wieels with the motor are run from 
under the car, everything can be made ready3to go back again 
in two hours, by any unskilled labore who knows enough to 
handle a monkey-wrench. 

The whee! consists of a central bub, which is pressed upon 
the axle like any ordinary car wheel. Outside of this is 
placed a rubber bushing, which in turn carries the web or 
wheel proper. The whole is held together by a front flange 
and four bolts. As electric cars are driven from the axle 
between the wheels there is a clutch on the back of the web 
that locks into the bub, so that the bolts are relieved from 
strains due to the rotation of the wheels. 

These wheels are meeting with the appreciation of street 
railroad companies, and some of the electric motor manu- 
facturers have found them advantageous, because of the 
saving in wear and tear of their machinery and in cost of re- 
newals. The wheel is made by the Peckham Street Car 





Wheel & Axle Co., New York. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in| 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- | 
umNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- | 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present | 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend | 
their inventions. machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col | 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- | 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





It has been assumed from the start that a certain 
class of injurious and destructive shocks to which | 
draw gearis subjected would be increased rather than | 
diminished by the use of automatic couplers, and we | 
believe that in practice the assumption has been | 


borne out. That is, it has been assumed that} 


the cars would be run together at great-| 
er speed, and handled more roughly in mak- | 


ing up trains, and in yard work generally, when | 
there were no men between them to look out for. | 
The makers of automatic couplers have recognized | 
this fact as one of the troubles before them, and have | 
tried to provide for the additional wearand tear. How | 
successful they have been is yet a matter of doubt, but | 
there are agood many people who think that the suc- | 
cess of the automatic coupler can only be complete 

when it is used with some better buffing arrangement | 
than has yet been put in service. Whether or not | 
this idea is entirely correct, the number of cars side- 

tracked for repairs to broken draw _ gear 

bears an enormous proportion to those disabled in | 
other ways, even with the link and pin coupler, | 
and the reluctance to take the risk of increasing that | 
proportion must be reckoned on to delay the use of the | 
automatic coupler. The very ingenious friction buffer | 
which is shown on another page has, therefore, an im- 
portance which it would not have had a few years | 
ago, and its performance in actual service will be| 
watched with great interest. 








The enforcement of demurrage collections is mak- 
ing progress in all parts of the country. We print in 
another column an account of the doings of some of 
the most pronounced objectors among consignees, but 
the general opinion seems to be that consignees are 
co-operating with the railroads fully as well as was | 
expected. The people of Chicago, whose displeasure 
is most heard of, sent a committee to complain before 
Commissioners Cooley and Morrison, when those gen- 
tlemen were in that city last week, and were prom- 
ised that the subject should be considered by the 
Commission. Cleveland is the only place from which 
we hear reports of abandonment of the reform or of 
any of its features. The Chicago Association, at the 
first regular monthly meeting, is ssid to have found 
things in better condition than was expected. 
About $5,000 was collected during the first ten days. 
In the South the rules adopted by the Southern 
Railway & Steamship Association have worked very 
satisfactorily thus far, and the managers feel much 
encouraged. Obstacles similar to those found else 
where have been met, but they are in a fair way to 
be removed. The rules have been adopted at several 
points outside the territory of the association. The 
Southern men, like those of the North, found some 
cities in very bad shape. At one not very large place 
the average number of cars unnecessarily standing 
for use as warehouses was 300. At another point one 
man kept 15 cars on hand asa general thing, using 





|gas enough. 


some of them from which to retail goods. At |from 2to4 ft. below the ceiling, one running foot 
Atlanta, which is peculiarly situated, there being|of pipe being allowed for each 90 cubic feet of 
many private sidings, it was expected there might | space to be heated. Some experiments made by Mr, 
be some difficulty, but things have worked very|C. J. H. Woodbury indicate that with overhead pipes 
satisfactorily, and the merchants have cheerfully co- | the heat is distributed throughout the room at least 
operated. | as well as is the case with pipes on the side, near the 
| floor. In these experiments the thermometers were 
The communication from Mr. Bayles, on car hght- | hung in the centre of the room, at different heights, 
ing, which will be found on another page, calls | and the following are the mean temperatures from 
attention to what appears to him an omission in an | hourly readings: 
editorial published last week on that subject. We} 
did not overlook the Pintsch lamp. On the contrary, 








Temperature, Fahrenheit. 
Pipes on 





‘ side, near Pipes over- 
the Railroad Gazette has followed with much interest | Dee sto J — 
. . . | 2c. ZL an. 29 to 
the progress of the Pintsch system in America and | Jan. 5. Feb. 5. 
: : y : - | Loeation of thermometers. Degrees. Degrees. 
hes done something to advance it. We did not, in| yg in. from ceiling.................... $0.05 80.80 
fact, write of any lamp, for we know of none that has | yng Bae einen t ane emanates oa was 
m ‘ “ | LOIN 5s Ssisvs-c caccsoxesss dink - é 
yet been put into anything more than experimental | ie aes 
PROMI scsi cafcevsversoeiesasas 77.88 78.23 


use that does the work which Mr, Bayles claims for | 
the new Pintsch lamp. Wehaveseen no report of| It is claimed by some experts in steam heating that 
tests of the Pintsch lamp now in use that shows! the whole question is one of convenience, while others 
an illuminating power of 35 candies with a gas con- ; believe that by the overhead system the radiating sur- 
sumption of 2.5 cu. ft. per hour. Probably these re-| face is more fully utilized than in the more ordinary 
sults have been obtained with the new lamp now | method. The figures given above, and many others, 
undergving trial. Whether or not they were got from | go to confirm the former view. It is quite likely that 
a lamp now in use, or from an improved lamp which | if the pipes are placed close under an unceiled roof the 
will be offered to the railroads, we shall be glad to| heat will produce the effects mentioned by Mr. Griggs. 
publish them. Reports of tests of the standard four-| In establishments where the necessary power is 
burner lamp, which we have seen, certainly show no | furnisned by non-condensing engines, it is desirable 
such efficiency. That the Pintsch gas may be carried | to utilize the exhaust steam for heating if it is not 
in sufficient quantity to light a car from New /|required for other purposes. This can be accom- 
York to Chicago and back with the lamps now fur-| plished very satisfactorily by a proper arrangement 
nished is quite possible, but is it done in practice?|of the heating plant; but there have been so many 
On the Erie, with an average initial pressure in the! failures in the use of exhaust steam for heating, that 
tanks under the cars of 135 pounds, two cylinders|a general statement of the requirements, together 
are often, if not ordinatily, used for the long run cars, | with some examples of good pract'ce, may be accept- 
Gas-lighted cars are run through to Chicago, but we ‘able. 

understand that it is the practice to recharge the| An inspection of numerous buildings where exhaust 
cylinders at Marion once, if not twice, in the round! steam (supplemented occasionally by live steam) is 


trip. An auxiliary gas plant was built there for this | used for heating, shows that in general the exhaust 
purpose. Moreover, the light on these through trains | has considerable back pressure ; but by paying proper 


is often not brilliant enough to read by with comfort.| attention to details, satisfactory results can be ob- 
This may be due to an economy of gas in order to re-| tained without the losses arising from increased back- 
duce the expense, rather than to inadequate supply, | pressure. 
but those who are accustomed to travel by gas-lighted | There are two methods of steam heating in com- 
trains on this and other roads have sufficient evidence | mon use: (1) direct radiation, where steam is admitted 
that for some reason gas is often burned very sparingly, | 
and it is not at all unusual to find better illumination 
from oil lamps than from gas. This is especially 
true of the older forms of Pintsch lamp. The four 
burner lamp which has been in use more recently has 
been pretty satisfactory to passengers, when it got 
If the company now hasa still better 
lamp, one which will effect a greater economy of 
gas, and so encourage the use of this clean and safe 
method of lighting, we are glad to know it. On! 
the Pennsylvania, where another system is used, | 
the coaches are provided with two cylinders each 10 ft. | 
by 15in. They carry gas ata pressure of under 300 | 
lbs. in the storage tanks, and not much, if any, above | 
200 lbs. on the cars. These cars are lighted usually 
with six burners, and some with four burners, and | 
according to a printed notice put in the closet of each 
car for the use of trainmen, the supply of gas/|into coils or radiators located in the room to be 
will last only 53 hours for the standard, and eight | heated, and the radiation from these coils warms the 
hours for the four-burner car. The gas used in these| air of the room; (2) indirect radiation, where air 
cars is generally compressed city gas, although| passes around steam heated coils located without the 
at Harrisburg they are provided with oil gas,| room, and being heated by contact with the coils, 
We think that these facts, with regard to the exist-| passes into the room ; the latter mode of heating be- 
ing practice on the Erie and the Pennsylvania, war- | ing divided into two classes : (a) where the air circu- 
rant the statement made before, that a bar to lighting | lates by natural draught; (6) where a mechanical 
by gas has been the difficulty of carrying gas enough| draught, caused by blowers or chimneys, is em- 
to supply a good light for a long journey. If this| ployed. 
difficulty is now overcome by better lamps and by| It has already been stated that by a proper arrange- 
practicable and economical plans for distributing the ment of pipes back pressure can be avoided when ex- 
gas to different points by tank cars. the railroads and | haust steam is used for heating. The general prin- 
their patrons are certainly to be congratulated. | ciple to be observed is to arrange supply and retuin 
Unfortunately, the European experience with gas is; pipes, so that their combined area is available as ex- 
not regarded as conclusive, for it is generally to be | haust area, instead of carrying the steam through sev- 
supposed that the runs are shorter than here and peo- | eral coils in succession. The arrangement of pipes at 
ple contented with less light. ; the works of the Rand Drill Co., by Mr. Frederic A. 
— | Halsey, fig. 1, will give a good idea of the proper ap- 
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Heating Shops and Mills. 


In the discussion by the New England Railroad 
Club on the arrangement of shops, which is printed 
on another page, the question of heating received a 
little attention, just enough to indicate the disagree- 
ment as to whether or not it is well to put the pipes 
overhead. Probably there is no absolutely best 
position for the pipes under all conditions, but the ex- 
perience of Mr. Griggs must not be taken as conclusive 
against putting them overhead. The overhead system 
of heating by direct radiation has long been in use, and 
has met with great favor in certain localities, particu- 
larly in New England factories. Asusually arranged, 
five or six rows of 1}-in. pipe are suspended the whole 
length of the room, about 3 ft, from the wall, and 





plication of this principle. This figure explains itself. 
It will be seen that gate valves (the only kind which 
should be used in a heating plant) were provided at 
each connection for the purpose of equalizing the dis- 
tribution, if required, but it was not found necessary 
to use them. In order to make the exhaust steam cir- 
culate through the coils instead of escaping at the free 
exhaust, a gate valve was fitted at this latter point, 
which could be closed sufficiently to secure circula- 
tion. This is preferable to loading the exbaust, since 
it does not increase the back pressure. The advantage 
of the arrangement of pipes shown is obvious, an 
increase in the number of coils actually giving a freer 
escape for the exhaust instead of choking it. 

In many establishments, when an old tubular boiler 
is available, the method of indirect heating by exhaust 
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steam is the most satisfactory and cheapest which can 
be employed. ‘‘ Sutherland,” writing to the American | 
Machinist (May 21, 1881), sketches a plan, fig. 2, | 
which he has found to work well. The shop was 120 
ft. long, 60 ft. wide, height not stated. An old tubular | 
boiler A was placed on its side, and connected by a| 
hood C to blower B, another hood D covering the ov- 
posite section orifice of the blower. His the wall of 
the shop. The supply pipe leading from this blower 
was made of stove-pipe iron, 18 in. in diameter, and 
ran the whole length of the shop, about 10 feet above 
the floor. There were 12 branch pipes leading from 
this main pipe, to the walls and down to 
within 2 ft. of the floor, six on each side. 
Each branch pipe y, had a strip z which acted 
as a valve to reduce the area of the discharge 
orifice or close it at pleasure. The engine was 12 in. 
x 24 in., and its exhaust pipe entered the boiler A at 
F and discharged at G after circulating around the 
tubes ii. Cold air was drawn through these tubes, | 
heated and discharged into the shop. The blower 
was urranged so that it could be run at different 








It was found 
that the branch pipes nearest the boiler discharged 
more air than was delivered by the pipes located at a | 
greater distance; but by partially closing the dis- | 
charge orifices of the former pipes an even distribu- 
tion was obtained throughout the whole system. With | 
the arrangement described the shop was heated to 70 | 


speeds according te the temperature. 


deg. Fahrenheit on the coldest days, without condens- | 
ing all of the exhaust, and without ruoning the | 
blower at the highest speed. 

The method of heating by exhaust steam and me-| 
chanical draught may be applied in various ways, | 
other than that just described. Frequently the heater | 
is located at one end of the room and an exhaust fan | 
at the other: so that there is a general circulation of | 
air throughout the room without the use of delivery 
pipes. The system, in whatever manner it is applied, | 
has special advantages of its own, for the reason that | 
the condensation of steam occurs instantaneously, so 
that by doubling or trebling the velocity with which 
the air passes through the heater its heating capacity 
will be doubled or trebled if sufficient steam is sup- 
plied. This fact has been proven by extended experi- 
ments with a heater of the general design shown in 
fig. 2, it having been found that the temperature of 
the airafter passing through the heater was always 
about the same whatever the quantity delivered. 
This method of heating, then, seems to be one of the 
most efficient and economical. 

The foregoing remarks are principally applicable to 
the design of new heating plants, although it may be 
possible, in some cases, to reduce back pressure and 
render the exhaust steam more effective by rearrang- 
ing the pipes according to the general plan shown in 
fig. 1. But other methods of increasing the efficiency 
of badly designed plants, where the circulation is de- 
fective and the general results unsatisfactory, may be 
briefly described. 

The exhaust steam from an engine frequently con- 
tains so much water that its effect as a heating agent 
in comparison with dry steam is greatly diminished, 
the circulation also being less active. Insuch cases a 
forced circulation may be employed, by connecting 
the suction pipe of a hot-water pump to the returns, 
or by reheating the exhaust and re-evaporating the 
water before admission to the coils. 

The principles here briefly detailed are sufficient for 
the satisfactory arrangement of heating plants 
for factories and shops. A few remarks about the 
proportions of radiating surface may be added. At 
the Spring Meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 1885, Mr.Towne gave some figures 
drawn from his own experience and that of Mr. 
Briggs. He recommended that one square foot of 
radiating surface should be allowed for each 150 





cu, ft. of space, and that the internal cross-section of 


radiating pipe, for each 100 sq. ft. of radiating sur- 
face, should be as follows: 


. ee Ee . SR cv ncsunsannanne 0.24 square’ inch. 
Supply { ie Moan sscctccezed 012“ “ 
Pe SII in bs accanneiesterdardewiacsaséoane 0.06 - 

Adding a constant of 0.25 sq. in. to the total 


result in any case. These are the proportions for 
radiators with horizontal pipes. When vertical ra- 
diating pipes are used, the surface should be 25 per 
cent. greater than the above figures. Mr. Towne 
added that he considered the overhead system of pipes 
preferable. 








State Regulation of Freight Rates. 


As the season for legislation opens there come new 
propositions to give state authorities control over 
freight rates, but they are generally, if not always, in 
the direction of reducing rates, so far as the states 
have power to control them, This is particularly the 
case in western states, lowa being the field for con- 
stant and persistent effort in this direction. It is pro- 
posed by the Iowa Railroad Commission to reduce the 
rates allowed for local business as nearly as possible to 
the low figures on the through business necessitated by 
competition, or by such other factors are always tend- 
ing to reduce long distance charges. The Iowa Com- 
missioners claim that the fact that through rates are 
made voluntarily isevidence enough that the rates 
named are remunerative also for local business ; or in 
other words, that if there were no through business 
done the local business could be handled with profit at 
the average cost figure now holding for the whole 
traffic. Without going at all into the question of re- 
duced revenue through the proposed tariff reduction 
Jet us see whether the low rates made to procure the 
through business are not an advantage to the local 
business as well, in allowing it to be handled at lower 
rates than would be the case if the roads had to de- 
pend upon it alone for revenue. 

For reasons which will appear later, we shall, in 
this discussion, class as through freight all that which 
originates or ends outside of the state limits, as well 
as that which passes through in transit; and we shall 
class as loca! that which is carried between points in 
the state. Upon local freight, both originating and 


| ending in the state, there is no question of the juris- 


diction of the state authorities in regulating and 
reducing the rates, if so disposed; and they may, per- 
haps, to some extent, control rates on that either 
originating or ending in the state. That, however, 
which merely passes through the state is clearly out 
of the province of regulation by them, and is only 
affected by their action as far as interference may be 
made through rates covering solely a state business, 

As we have said before, this through business being 
for long distances and meeting opposition which is 
only felt in part by the local business, the rates are of 
necessity made low, it being a question with the roads 
whether to take the low rates or to refuse the business. 
These low rates on through business offer a constant 
inducement to state authorities to bring the local rates 
down to the same level, irrespective of any difference 
in cost to the roads of handling the two classes of busi- 
ness. It may be interesting, therefore, to investigate 
somewhat the probable cost of doing the local busi- 
ness if the through business were done away with en- 
tirely. 

In case the through traffic passing through the 
state of lowa should be done away with, there would 
be of course a reduction in the total amount of yearly 
expenditure. There would be much difference, how- 
ever, in the rate of this reduction as regards the 
various classes of expense, for while in the case of 
certain charges the decrease in total cost wouid be 
fully proportional to the reduction in traffic, thus 
leaving the cost of the unit per ton or per passenger 
one mile the same; on other items, the reduction in 
amount of expense being less than that in the quantity 
of traffic, the cost per unit would increase. There is 
still another class of expense iteims where the original 
expenditure would be cut down little, if any, by the 
reduction in amount of traffic, and consequently the 
cost of handling asingle unit would be materially in- 
creased so far as those items are concerned. 

It is safe to say that in the case of the trunk lines 
running across tke state of Iowa, of which the 
Chicago & Northwestern, or the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul may be considered as examples, the busi- 
ness passing through the state constitutes fully one- 
half of the traffic handled. On one or more of the 
trunk lines the proportion is probably over, and on 
others less than this average, but from what data we 
have the assumption of the proportion at one-half does 
not seem far out of the way. Without this through 
traffic, therefore, the business done would be reduced 
some 50 per cent., while the total operating expenses 
would be reduced in greater or less proportion, vary- 





ing from items which would be lowered in full ratio to 
the traffic reduction, to those which would be hardly 
affected by such reduction. Upon certain items we may 
safely assume that the reduction of the traffic one- 


| half upon a trunk line across the state would decrease 


the total cost correspondingly, and make nv apprecia- 
ble change in the cost of handling a unit of business. 
Such are train service and engine service, engine and 
car repairs, loss and damage, and probably rent of 
cars. Upon others, such as station and water service, 
telegraphing, printing and advertising, foreign agen- 
cies, insurance and general expenses, there would be 
a reduction in the totals but an increase in the unit 
cost. <A business half the size of that now handled in 
Iowa would allow only a moderate reduction in the 
yearly amount spent for repairs on track and 
buildings, a less amount for bridge repairs and no re- 
duction io fence repairs, thus materially increasing 
the unit cost, and in a greater ratio than the class last 
referred to. 

If we assume the average cost of handling a ton of 
freight one mile upon the Iowa roads to be six-tenths 
of a cent, which is probably not far from the actual 
figure, a reduction of the business one-half would in- 
crease this cost fully 30 per cent., giving usa figure of 
over three-quarters of a cent per ton-mile. This rela- 
tion would, however, show higher figures if applied 
to the roads of the state doing a lighter business. 

We find, by the [857 report of the Iowa Commis- 
sioners, that upon the trunk lines running through 
the state the average rate received for carrying a ton 
of freight one mile was about a cent and a tenth. 
While this rate per ton-mile would be a little higher 
if the low-rate through business were cut off, it must 
be remembered that the strictly local business is but 
a small proportion of the whole, and that business 
originating or ending in lowa is about as subject to 
causes lowering rates as is the through traffic. In 
consequence, therefore, it is doubtful if the reduction 
of traffic we are assuming would allow of an increase 
in the freight rate to more than one and two-tenths of 
a cent per ton-mile. 

The tariff which the Lowa commissioners estab- 
lished July 5, 1888, would materially reduce the rev- 
enue from the strictly local business, and to a certain 
extent that either originating or ending in the state. 
The figure cf one and two-tenths of a cent, which we 
have referred to, would not afford net earnings enough, 
when carried at a cost of eight-tenths of a cent per 
ton-mile, to meet the interest and other fixed charges, 
not including dividends. The situation would be cor- 
respondingly worse if the business had to be done at 
the reduced rates desired by the Commissioners, 

There is an unfortunate disposition on the part of 
state authorities to lose sight of the fact that the 
through business is becoming more and more of a 
factor upon all the Western lines. It isa fact (which 
we have referred to from time to time) that on some 
of the older Western roads not only are the earnings 
from strictly local business smaller, but the tonnage 
moved is actually lower than it was 20 years ago. 
The through buciness, on the contrary, has enormously 
increased. The argument will not hold that the re- 
duction of pl. nt down to the requirements of the local 
business will make a large decrease in the operating 
expenses, as we have tried to show. If the roads of 
Illinois and Iowa, at even the present rates, had oniy 
their local state business to depend upon, the cost of 
operating the simplest form of railroad would be more 
than the revenue earned, This is clearly shown by 
the invariable failures of roads in the Western states, 
which are built for local traffic only. 








Examination of Trainmen on the C., B. & OQ. 


Examination of trainmen, which is recognized as 
important by many officers who have not been able to 
put it in force, inevitably suffers because it is one of 
those things for which an adequate direct financial 
return is not visible. So many ways in which money 
must be spent are constantly pressing for attention 
that reforms of this kind have to wait. The interpo- 
sition of an outside influence to compel attention to 
them may, therefore, not always be an uamixed evil, 
however bad it may be. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy had an experi- 


ence of this kind in connection with its great 
strike last spring. This road was, indeed, 


in advance of the majority in this matter, before the 
strike; but the sudden crisis served to bring out the 
importance of correct ivstruction as nothing else 
could, The training of a large body of new men 
showed the importance of training all of the men, 
and the large amount of this kind of work afforded 
suggestions as to the best way of doing it, which would 
not appear so long as only spasmodic or occasional 
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attention was given to it. The following interesting 
account of the work on the C., B. & Q. and its results 
has been given us by an officer of the road : 


Previous to our late strike we had on our divisions an Ex- 


amining Committee, consisting of trainmaster, chief train: 


dispatcher, conductor, engineer und roundhouse foreman. 
To assist them with this examination we had compiled a 
book of questions, which embraced all questions upon time 
card matters, book of rules, code of signals, dispatching 
rules, etc. The committee was supposed to follow this list of 
questions very carefully, and also to add to it any questions 
that might occur to them not contained in the question list. 
But it was very difficult to get this committee together, as no 
one of them excepting the conductor and enginesr could 
devote proper time to the work, their other duties taking 
their time su fully. After the strike, when we had to run 
trains with new enginemen, it was found necessary to have a 
strict system of instruction and examination. As it 
was impossible at that time for the members of this 
committee to give their time to instruction and ex- 
auimation, one man, a cunductor, was 


division, who was recognized as being particularly well 


“does not hesitate to indorse every word of the indig- | 
nant denunciations of Judge Cooley,” and goes so | 
far as to say: 


‘It is this absence of good faith, this greed of acquisition, | 
this turning over of business to subordinates to hack away | 
at each other at the expense of the stockholders, which bas 
brought the railroad system to its present low condition, and 
threatens to carry it still lower. To attribute it to the Inter- 
state Commerce act isan utter mistake. If that act were 
totally repealed to-morrow it wouid produce but a temporary 





| 


posted on all rules, and the entire matter of instruction | 


and examination was put in hishands. We commenced 
by allowing a number of employés to be instructed and 


examined at one time, in order to give all the men the neces- | 


sary information as quickly as possible. We were able in 
this manner to get all the new enginemen before the examiner 


several] times, in company with the different groups of men: 
and after the men had had the advantage of instruction in 


this manner for about four months, we commenced rigid 
examinations by calling each engineer, conductor and brake- 
man before the examiner alone, when he was put through 
the entire list of questions and given a standing. 


We found | 


that a large number of the men were perfect on this first | 
examination for record. Those who were not perfect were | 
given their proper percent. of standing, and have since been | 


called before the examiner and re-instructed and re-exam 
ined. The result is, that in each case there has been a very 
marked improvement. For instance, 100 per cent. being 
perfect, we found that the men in the first examination 
for record who stood 50, in the second examination stood 
70, and im the next 80 to 90 per 

We are still keeping up this system of 
struction and examination, with one examiner on each divis- 
ion devoting his entire time to this work. This examiner is 
in close relation with the superintendent, and is thoroughly 
instructed about all new rules and special orders, aud is, 
therefore, complete authority. 


cent. 


This examiner is in com- 


in- | 


munication with the train and enginemen and brings before | 


the superintendent any points which can be improved for the 


benefit of the service. Of course we were very particular in 


the selection of a man who would work conscientiously for | 


the best interests of the company. I think we accomplish 
more with this one examiver than we would with a commit- 
tee of several men. My experience in this committee work 
has been that where a committee is composed of a number of 
men, one or two of them do the most of the work. While 
any member of the committee may havea perfect under- 
standing of the rules, he may not have the gift of imparting 
inferimation or te faculty of putting questions. If a good 
selection is made cf an mstructor, and he is working closely 
under the advice of the superintendent, trainmaster and 
chief train dispatcher, 1 think the one man will really ac- 
complish more than a number of men would in the same di- 
rection. 

I think there is no road so small but that it could afford to 
employ one man as a teacher and examiner, and larger roads 
should certainly have one instructor for each division. 

It will be observed that the salary of one man vir- 
tually covers all the expense for a division. The di- 
visions of that road are quite large, one including 516 
miles and the average being nearly 350, so that 
the examiners (one to each division) must, we 
should judge, have plenty of work. The fact that 
roads whose standards were among the highest under 


the old ideas are now the first to take meas- | 
ures to improve their men is significant proof 
of the need of radical action on the aver-|.: 
age road. Our accident record gives constant | 


evidence of the presence of inefficient and poorly dis- 
ciplined men on a great many roads, and the lessons 
to be derived from it do not diminish in importance 
as time goes on. The fact that they are general in 
their nature should not detract from their value. 

alarming accident is as distressing on a poor road 


| take ” 


| from his point of view, he does not regard this as a 


j 


| tion can be held more fully responsible than a number 


| of independent ones, he is quite willing to see the re- 
An | 


as | 


upon a great through line, and we are not sure but it | 


is as disgraceful. 

The Long Island road has just established a Board 
of Examiners for trainmen, and two locomotive en- 
gineers and two conductors have been promoted to 
fill the places. 








Mr. Adams on the Railroad Problem. 


In a speech before the Commercial Club of Boston, 
last Saturday, Mr. Charles Francis Adams discussed 
the existing railroad situation at some length. He 
says that since the Inter-state Commerce act has been 
in operation, there has been ‘‘a depth of railroad | 


morals among freight agents lower than had ever) ¢«. operate with the act, and they cannot co-operate until 


previously existed. and that is saying much.” 


Con- they are brought together i in one responsible organization to 
cerning the dishonest methods of rate-cutting, he! enforce its provisions. 


| considers it a harmful piece of legislation, 


selected on each | consequences from which its framers would have re- 


| second-class business centres throughout the country find | 


and stock-jobbing relief. For a few days things m‘ght be 
apparently better, but they would be sure to drop heavily 
back again into their present bad state unless the knife of re 
form went deeper and cut at the root of the evils I have 
referred to. The railroad system must heal itself ; no act of 
Congress, or repeal of any act of Congress, will greatly help 
it.” 

But, while not regarding the Inter-state Commerce | 
act asthe direct cause of our present troubles, 


he | 
producing 


coiled. It 
many of the 


has increased rather than diminished 
tendencies toward consolidation. 


‘“ These enactments [the pooling and short-haul clauses] 
struck at the very foundation of the business system under 
which the railroads in the country, and the country itself, 
had been built up, and it took some time for them to produce 
their results. They have of late been doing so. Under the 
operation of the act the smaller local railroads throughout 
the country are being ground out of existence. It is the long 
haul which brings in the profit. The smaller independent 
railroads cannot have the long haul, and can only be operat- 
ed profitably in connection with the larger railroads. They | 
are thus, one by one, becoming unremunerative, and being 
forced, whether they like it or not, into the maws of the few 
great systems into which the railroads of the country are | 
rapidly crystallizing 

** So much for the practical working of a law inhibiting | 
pooling. Next came the long and short haul clause. Just as | 
the small local railroads are crusbed out of existence by the | 
anti-pooling clause, so the local points of distribution and | 


themselves, because of the long and short haul clause, unable | 
to compete with the great commercial centres. Traftic, 
the provisions of the act, must inevitably seek the railroad | 
having the long haul to the most distant and largest centres, | 
The operation of the law in this respect is now beginning to} 
make itself felt upon the smaller distributing points. They | 
are deprived of their markets, for those who formerly bought | 


under | 


of them can get the same goods on better terms! 
from the larger and more distant centres. The old | 


local system of distribution is broken up in favor of the cen- | 
tralized system. This fact is now making itself apparent to | 
the manufacturers and jobbers of the smaller cities or 
towns as against Chicago, St. Louis, or Cincinnati; but, as | 
sure as the law of gravitation applies to all places and works | 


under all circumstances, this same Jong and skort haul | 
clause will next make itself felt against Chicago, St. og 


and Cincinnati, and in faver of New York. In other words, 

contrary to every design of those who framed the act, its | 
provisions have lent a new impetus to just those forces which | 
it was intended to hold in check. Instead of building up the | 
local road and the small distributing centre, it is working | 
the sure destruction of both.’ 


We need hardly say that this series of results w as | 
almost inevitable. For two years past we have pre-| 
dicted that the prohibition of pools would defeat its| 
own ends, and that the long and short haul clause | 
would simply benefit some points at the expense of | 


others. The main point in which we disagree with 
Mr. Adams is where he says that it is an ‘‘ utter mis- 


to attribute the present crisis to the Inter-state 
Commerce act. We believe that it is at least a half- 
truth to explain it in this way; and so, we suspect. 
does Mr. Adams, for his proposals for improvement in- 
volveat the very outset the alteration of the act in some 
of its most essential features. He believes that the 
railroads of the country are moving rapidly toward 
great system of consolidation,” and although, 


some 


thing to be dreaded, because a consolidated corpora- 


sult delayed. Todo this, it is necessary to modify 
the law insuch a way as to make united action by 
separate companies possible. 
A well-devised railroad ciearing-bouse scheme would 
prove in practice, whether so intended or not, in the direct 
line of the enforcement of the Inter-state Commerce act in 
| all its better features, and it has mauy such. That rates can 
in these days and this country long be more than reasonable, 
Ido not believe. A reasonable system of railroad rates, 
| publicly announced, equal to all and honestly maintained, is 
| the commercial need of the day; and not less so for the com- 
| munity of business men than for the railroads themselves. 
| This was one of the results which it was hoped the Inter- 
| state Commerce act would bring about when, two years 
| ago, it went into effect. In practice it has only aggravated 
the evils it was intended toremedy. ln my belief it cannot 
produce any other result until the railroads themselves 


6 


| desirable we fully believe. 








‘* Tf, therefore, I were asked for concrete propositions em- 
bodying the measures most likely to work an important and 
desirable reform in the railroad situation, I would say: Delay, 
| at least fora time, the present too rapid tendency toward 

crystallization or consolidation by repealing the feature- 
of the Inter-state Commerce Act which are precipitating 
events in that direction. If tbe anti-pooling provisions of 
the act may not be wholly repealed, let them, at least, be so 
modified that contracts made among railrcads, subject to 
the approval of the Inter-state Commerce Commission, for 
the division of competitive traffic at reasonable rates, may ve 
binding in law. Then, more aud most of all, encourage and 
facilitate any movement among those interested which will 


| tend to raise the standard of commercial morality in railroad 
| circles, and be assured nothing will tend more directly and 


immediately to that result than the organization of the rails 
roads into some public and recognized clearing-house system 


| through which the traffic management of the country cau be 
| taken out of the hands of irresponsible subordinates who now 


so vilely abuse it, and restored to those who should be re- 
ponsible, in fact as wellas in name, for the companies of 
which they are the heads.” 

That such a result would bein the highest degree 
We wish we could believe 
that there was some immediate prospect of such 
changes in the Jaw as are here suggested. 


November A Accidents. 


Our record of train acc ide nts in November, given in this 
number, includes 71 collisions, 70 derailments and 4 other 
accidents; a totalof 145 accidents, in which 38 persons were 
killed and 179 injured. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 








| COLLISIONS : 

ck 4 au tied aha nditaneenientdn hed seteekanebabewuguean 40 

SRR Eee es eee ce 21 

Crossing and miscellaneous............. 54. hinmo eter kraleee 10 

— 71 
DERAILMENTS : 

oo iF 2os Sad neh HERES RRRRONRRNN KER ESE 4 

Loose or spread BIR aes. s. asccansseatentaacie ioadeumedites 4 

i Ras cabins oxkeled ena vse eiekaen Gena 3 

RR hat. ie rcnks Gadestatnnentenesneaaweene 2 

Rr eee re ee rl ee 3 

DE I Sivas es hts sie W069 sas eee bis kad ade VRE RETOTORE 1 

I No ok ici Sr canine wack aw eR Am aac NON SK aE 1 

IN IN a ods wakicisin ce seeeanie-¥s 2 

NOEL. « Sg) hae Ge:ckscepeveeeks ebioenkeesdnieRaeeee 1 

I ENG .  ccdndeurnacasha Sacer nvespn seul ded beans 6 

SS Ser rere ret ety \-c are een eee 1 

I era Remnpen near ee 2 

I IR godin iis otek nksda boinc renaeeednaieeweuete 1 

SI i du aebtcsdavcnseskeeextuaenens aosabnbawane 5 

Le i at cola ss aah doinGad aay heekehkekeneeme 1 

IP ONIN 50. Se nil “Lidell a UAaTUADK Ais KES age ito ecaee 2 

COGN io nc eciecasvsandenss -<++escnbenesaees 1 

SIN RE Eo oi hcg 5% vce Sanus abe cas ocncen dawn RTee 30 

— 70 
OTHER ACCIDENTS : 

Cees DUEROR WHC FUMIE. ...5c5icccccieccncdecscacsescs & 

EN: 2. Cin sin becabianituancsiasnt eakcadawes 1 

MR xdtwenteas nese nash dessa kiitind badkunees 1 

SINE RNIN ox es wlio oanegsint sae Subsih en ncuwnaanessiel 1 

— 4 
Seber meme OF MOCO. is ios oi sis. cacsisenvacsasese 145 
The causes of collisions where given were as follows : 
Crossing 
But- and 
Rear ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking in two. Mei < . 7 
Reo DTTC a cc vescns 1 2 2 7 

Failure to give or observe signal. 1 1 2 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

CED ia cake pekee tekecseae: Mm 5 “a 5 
IIE, cu sccksina ale adiada nen 6 1 2 9 
ON Ore tre rere 23 13 5 41 

UE ah as ndeds Cavnssigunscaaoken’ 40 21 10 71 

A general classification shows: 

Col- Derail- 

lisions. ments. Other. Total. P. ec. 
UN OE WON i icnccies cSicees a 13 a4 13 9 
Defects of equipment........... 7 7 3 17 12 
Negligence in operating........ 23 ll 34 23 
Unforeseen obstructions....... .. i9 i 9 6 
RIE is cnc sasexacesnecs 41 30 1 72 50 

NN ginnds co Usawevasetasiivane 71 70 { 145 100 

The number of trains involved is as follows: 

Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total 
Passenger 19 3 51 
Freight and other. 102 jl 1 154 § 

» eee 131 70 4 205 100 

The casualties may be divided as follows : 

Killed. ( a Derailments. Other. Total Pic. 
Employés.......... 6 a 25 67 
Passengers........ " 5 6 16 
ee 6 1 7 17 

26 12 38 100 

, 61 45 106 59 
Passenge rs See 15 51 2 68 38 
SS 5 5 3 
a rr 101 2 179 100 
Twenty accidents caused the death of one or more 


persons, and 46 caused injury but not death, leaving 79 (54 
per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal injury 
worthy of record. 


The comparison with Novemcer, 1887, shows : 


888. ° 
Oe IE ET ERIE BREE 40 52 
Butting Pt? RMA Sa ecbsk cha ekec eee bueunenahouren 21 19 
Crossing and RE ERE ERE GES IE BO 10 2 
EIN cr wengaet cea was scnkeebece wens ues reves 70 18 
Other accidents...............seseeeeeeeeveneeees 1 4 
DL 2. Ried asnntae debe aun Maia tad 145 125 
Employés killed PREG EAL A ER oe A ER 5 38 
PS (s, =). Devd dedeattapeonwees dasgeewksaeenes 13 5 
Employés IMjUred.............eeeeeee erence eeeees 106 87 
LS aie SE Se er eee ese ene 73 18 
Passenger trains involved..................0see0% 51 36 
Average per day: 
Es i-crdctnkkh nbbienshds pagan Weeekeceedetel 4.83 4.17 
Di sidectsnctrabasarcimcdncshndonadsiateaenks 27 1.43 
NY 1 pestis © xs acts iad ab eRN bake PERE Aer 5.97 3.50 
Average per accident : 
RNs 5 secu dcescecen 6cavesenseceakesereeccesmened 0.262 0.344 
SUR x6 is ede snaecataics Saduuch dace eceens ts eetusic 1.233 0.480 
Rear collisions constitute the most noteworthy class of 
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accidents this month. A large share of the accidents under 
this bead every month result, undoubtedly, from the stop- | 
page or slackening of a train on the open road where either 


| or wait until iate Sunday night. Sunday mail trains are 


unnecessary, as the telegraph is resorted to in case of emer- 
gency. Numerous other speakers, representing various 





only about 5 miles sborter than the Erie, and, moreover, is at 
| present blocked by the collapsed tunnel at West Point. 


| ee — 





the following train is too close to it or the flagman is lazy | churches and other organizations, spoke in favor of the bill,| Of the new men employed as switchmen at Indianapolis 


about getting back; but in most cases we cannot state this 


but the Seventh Day Bapti-ts, Seventh Day Adventists and 


| in the place of the late strikers two have been killed and sev- 


explicitly for lack of full information. This month there are Jews were represented by advocates who opposed it unless | eral have been injured in coupling and otherwise. There is 


nine cases—about one every third day—where a train was | 
stopped by a disabled engine or other sudden and unexpected 
cause and a following train came up behind and caused | 
much damage. It bardly seems likely that all these nine | 
trains were followed too closely, and at first thought one 
would say that the flagman probably bad enough time to 
give an effectual signal, but failed to improve it; but again, 
when we reflect that there are hundreds of these emergency 
stoppages which occur to trains with 25 or 50 miles of clear 
track behind them and so entail nv damage and are never 
heard of, it is apparent that even so large a number as nine 
may still be but a small proportion of the total number 


they could be exempted. 

The practical and important points bearing on the subject, 
so far as railroad traffic is concerned, received little consid- 
eration, judging frum the reports. The relations of rail- 
roads to each other and to the public in the matter of Sunday 
traffic somewhat resemble their attitude on competitive 
rates. Each road wants to maintain rates, but finds itself 
obliged to cut and to fight because others do. Likewise officers, 
generally, avow themselves opposed to Sunday trains, but 
say that they must run them because their competitors do. 


presume these petitioners would be measurably satisfied with 


The public certainly demands some Sunday trains, and we | 


a sort of grim parallelism between this contest and its re- 
sults, and the sanguinary contests of the battlefield. The 
wrongfulness of employing any but well-trained men in reg- 
| ular switching work is well understood, but the desperate 
| conditions of the fight with the strikers were doubtless held 
to justify extreme measures, just as the taking of a fort 
necessitates and warrants the exposure of men. But the 
whole affair emphasizes the need of great care in engaging 
|brakemen. The hiring of men for this work, which to 
|be done well certainly requires men of experience, 
is often done after the method employed in the employment 
of Italian shovelers. The freedom from accident on the 








of emergency stops. The brakemen as a whole, | a substantial diminution of Sunday work considerably short | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy when the company put on 
therefore, may be no worse than the engineers. | of their present demands. But securing a day of rest to| several hundred new engineers at short notice was remark- 
A noticable feature of rear collision records is the number of | employés, which is one of the principal points advanced in | able and showed that the officers had a true appreciation of 
cases happening on roads whose traffic is so small that one | favor of a Sunday law, can hardly be said to be within the | their responsibility. There is a similar responsibility, hardly 





wonders how two trains ever happened to be upon the road | power of the employer, so long as many of the men are only 


at the same time. But the explanation lies, of course, in the | too anxious to work seven days in the week. Men who work | 


fact that the very thinness of the traffic engenders habits on Sunday wiil not rest on Wednesday, and this is especially 
amongst the men which all the more quickly involve them | the case with trainmen who are paid by the trip. 


in trouble when a little rush does come. It is as certain as 
any inferential reasoning can be that such habits must be 
very common, and that if a road disgraced by this sort 0° 
accidents has a rule to go back regardless of whether any 


train is due or not, that rule must be constantly violated. If | 


left to themselves trainmen wili modify their action accord- 
ing to the nature of tbe train behind them and its nearness. 
If it is desired to have them faithfully obedient to the rule 
they must be watched and trained by a person outslde their 
ranks, whose feeling of self interest does not come in to warp 
his judgment, or at least will warp it in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The rear collision at Fishkill, N. Y., on the 8th illustrates 
the advantages of automatic signals. The freight train was, 
however, following too closely behind the passenger and the 


; The most that the companies can do is to see) 


| that every man has the free privilege of staying at home 
one day of the seven. Many roads are at fault in 


one continucus ‘‘emergency” for months., The argument for 
not running trains on Sunday lies in the fact that the great 
majority of most communities wish that day to be kept 
| quiet. This isa question of police power, and the desired 
object would seem to be most easily attainable by effort in 
that direction. The present Connecticut law is framed in 
this spirit and seems to be satisfactory. No one questions that 
it applies to inter-state as well as intra-state traffic. More- 





‘over, the recent decision of the United States Supreme | 


Court in the Alabama coior-blind case again confirms the 


this respect, in that the ‘*‘ emergencies” which are supposed 
to justify extra work are so frequent that there comes to be | 


discipline at the station appears to have been poor. And | Power of the individual states to control inter state com- 
even were electric signals unknown, the difference between | 
value depends wholly upon a man’s faithfulness in pulling | the phrase. 
them occasionally is here clearly shown. | 

The butting collision on the Denver & Rio Grande, the | 
26th, was undoubtedly caused by a mistake in orders, but| 7 widespread storm of Monday last, which was in the 
the exact facts have not been shown. Another Rock Island | form of snow in central New York and north of there, and 
train met with a serious mishap from a misplaced switch on | of rain further south, did serious damage to railroads as well 
the same line soon after. The Denver & Kio Grande is ap- as other property in many localities. 4 - _— the pignaaivs 
parently running a large number of important trains over a | ®PProach of the Poughkeepsie Bridge was filled with a great 
line not equipped im the best manner for a heavy traffic. | quantity of mud and an engine and several cars Kern ditched. 

The number of freight wrecks that took fire from caboose | The Mohawk and Hudson rivers rose very rapidly. Trains 
stoves or otherwise, was fully up to the average iu Novem- | 0" the New York Central and other roads in Nerthern New 
ber, and they were supplemented by a serious fire in a Pull- | aon were delayed from two to aoven hours. At Scranton, 
man car. Nearly a whole passenger train was burnt up in| P’@-, the tracks of the Central of New Jersey were washed 








Georgia. Those railroad officers who never heard of fires | CUt for some distance and a bridge was carried off. The new | 


in cars will bave to revise their standards soon, we fear. | line of the Lebigh Valley between Pittston and Fairview, 

The crossing collision on the Brooklyn Elevated deserves | P@-, was badly damaged. A number of bridges were 
notice by reason of the heavy traffic, present and _prospect- | weakened and the washouts are so serious that traffic will 
ive, of the line. It was claimed that the interlocking | have to be suspended for some time. Inthe region of Mon- 
mechanism of the signals was at fault and it was even pub- speak and Qustes ho cares Wane regior nerd and tenth, 
lished that the company had not decided to permanently | ¥¢'® delayed a whole day. A New York & New England 


vd zt = a * | _ » trai rac ratio . 7 Rac . 
operate its lines in such a way as to require a grade crossing | P@8S¢uset train was derailed by a washout at East Thompson, 


at the place where the collision occurred and that the kind of | COP". At the east portal of the Hoosac Tunnel, on the 


signals to be used had not been settled upon. But the signals | Fitchburg road, an iron bridge was in process of construc-| 


appear to have been in good order, and we understand the | “0P. the track being run around on a temporary trestle. 
engineman at fault. He says he knew the signal was against | The latter was completely carried away hy ice. The Old 
and that he does not know why he disregarded it. The | Cuolony had a slight landslide near Canton, Mass. The 
statement that be had been up all night with a sick member | Central Massachusetts was washed out near Oakdale. 
of his family throws an interesting side light on the question | The ha jndsor & Assapots oregen eat * Comet, 
of his vigilance. The effect of moderate weariness upon aj *** S., was carried away by the breaking of three dams up 
person’s brain and nerves is an indefinite factor, and for that | the stream. At Hookset, N. H., three wooden bridges — 
very reason arguments tending to show the danger of sleepy | ning the Merrimac River on the Suncook branch of the Con- 
men running engines are seldom squarely met and are | cord were undergoing repairs, and on account of the ice and 
generally answered by statements that are conclusive (to | high water —— braced with timbers. On W ednesday fore- 
these offering them, at least) in favor of continuing the | °°? ® gang of men were at work on the middle bridge when 
trust-to-luck policy. | it suddenly began to move, precipitating the bridge and 11 

The most fatal passenger train accident of the month was | men over the falls and into the water. Three men were 
in Georgia, but we have no definite information concerning | drowned and the remaining eight were rescued in an injured 
its cause. condition. 








merce in any feature which may be included in the term | 
signals whose normal position is danger and those whose | *‘ police regulation,” and a pretty broad meaning is given to | 


| less important, in setting new brakemen at work. The In- 
dianapolis cases may, indeed, have been exceptional; but of 
the casualties to brakemen chronicled in the newspapers 
from week to week a significantly large number happen to 
very young men, and even boys, who have been at the work 
but a shért time. Do employers do their whole duty to these 
ignorant beginners ¢ 








The manager of the Timlin-Heidinger Company writes us 
| as follows concerning the description of that system pub- 
| lished in the Railroad Gazette Dec. 7: 

‘* In the description of the cut of our device 1 note an im- 
portant omission in the failure to mention the fact that the 
furnace under the storage chamber (which acts as a steam 
storage chamber when attached to the engine, and a water 
storage chamber for use as an independent heater when de- 
tached from the engine) is so constructed that coal or coke 
may be used instead of gas. In other words, roads not de- 
siring the gas can have a complete equipment for heating by 
dry steam stored direct from the engine, and when the inde- 
pendent heater is a necessity use coal or coke for fuel.” 








| A collision at Washington Court House, Obio, reported in 

our issue of Nov. 30, was erroneously given as having in- 
| volved a freight train of the Ohio & Mississippiroad. As the 
proofreader cannot be made to bear gevgrapbical mistakes, 
| the geographical editor will bave to own up to a blunder, 
| Every one knows, of course, that the O. & M. does not touch 
| the town named. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Alfred Krupp, a Sketch of His Life and Work. By Victor 
Niemeyer. Translated by K. W.and O. E. Michaelis. With 


portrait and illustrations. Thomas Frosser & Son, New 
York, 1888. 


The direct train of circumstances which made Alfred 
Krupp a steel maker began in 1800, twelve years before bis 
birth. In that year his great-grandmother, a widow, pur- 
cbased the Good Hope iron works at Sterkrade. It was bere 
that Frederick Krupp began his life work, and made his first 
experiments toward the production of cast-steel. He is 
| spoken of as a man of iron will, self-denying and austere. He 
learned to make cast-steel, but was commercially unsuccess- 
ful, and died at 39, leaving to his son Alfred, then but 14 
years old, the precious secret which had cost him his fortune 
and his life. The son succeeded at once to the management 
of the works at Essen. Two workmen were employed at the 
time; in six years the number was increased to ten. Young 
Krupp toiled at the forge with his men, and for 15 years 
earned just enough to pay their wages. For years his days 
were given up to bard manual labor, and his evenings and 
| Sundays to study: and bis food and manner of life were the 
same as those of the workmen around him. 
Twenty-two years after Alfred Krupp succeeded to the 

charge of the works but 72 workmen were employed. Just 
at that period in his career, however, he suddenly began to 
| reap the fruit of his heroic toil and of his genius, and in the 
| next 10 years the number of his workmen increased to 1,047, 
|It was at about this time, 25 years after be took up his 
| father’s work, and when he had reached the age at which 
| his father died, that Krupp astonished the world by showing 


We print in another column of this issue an incisive utter- | | at the London Exhibition of 1851 a cast-steel block weighing 
ance from the Massachusetts Commissioners on the cause of | The New York & New England announces that in conse-| 45 hundred-weight, and his biographer says *‘at a touch his 
an accident that occurred in that state last July. quence of the loss of the transfer steamer ‘‘ Maryland,” the | world-wide reputation was established.” In 1852 he invented 
| Boston and Washington express train, beginning Sunday | his weldless tire for railroad vehicles; and wheels, tires and 
| next, will leave Boston at 6 p. m., and run over the New| other railroad supplies at once became the principal 











The United States Senate Committee on Education and | York & New England to Fishkill, where it wili be transferred | output of the works. From this time there was no 


Labor gave a hearing on Dec. 13 to representatives of the 
‘Sabbath Union” on Senator Blair’s bill, introduced last May, 
for ‘* securing to the people the enjoyment of the first day of 
the week as a day of rest.” This bill, it will be remembered, 
embodies the usual probibitions of labor, etc., on Sunday in 
all places subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; prohibits transportation, collection and delivery of 
mail, and the conduct of inter-state commerce on thai day, 
with certain exceptions, under penalty of from $10 tu 
$1,000. 

The delegation was introduced by the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
of New York City, who presented numerous documents bear- 
ing on the subject. He states that the petitions for the pas- 
sage of the bill represent 14,000,000 persons. Mr. A.S. 
Diven, of Elmira, N. Y., formerly Vice-President of the 
Erie, was one of the speakers. He would abolish all Sunday 
railroad traffic, having transcontinental passengers stop over 
Sunday on the road at the expense of the railroad companies. 


| by boat to Newburgh, thence running over the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western to Jersey City, where it will reach the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad and continue by its old route to 
| Philadeiphia, Baltimore and Washington. The time-table 
through is not given, but by good management and few 
stops the train ought to reach Jersey City by 4:45 a. m., 


| of arrival at Harlem River was 2 a. m., but the time allowed 
for the boat transfer was very long. The distance to Jersey 
City by the new route is about 293 miles, viz.: Boston to 
Hartford, 117: Hartford to Fishkill, 111; Fishkill to New- 
burgh, 1; Newburgh to Jersey City, 63; transfer to Pennsy}- 
vania Railroad, 1. This is about61 miles longer than the 
old route, but if the river transfer can be made in a half hour 
the average running time west of Hartford need not be over 
27 miles av hour. In fact the train might leave Boston at 
the old time, 7 o’clock, and reach Jersey Uity as early as 
formerly by running about 33 miles an hour west of Hart- 





Milk trains should reach their destination by Saturday night 


ford. The West Shore, from Newburgh to Jersey City, is 


which is, we believe, the time it now leaves there. The time | 


| more question of Krupp’s success. The only possible ques- 
| tion was as to the degree of that success. He rapidly be- 
| came one of the greatest employers of labor of the world; 
and his history is an important part of the industrial history 
of the century. It is not necessary to reprint here figures, 
which in the last year have become widely known, showing 
| the vast proportions to which the Krupp works grew, and 
the thousands of people to whom those works gave employ- 
ment. But we desire to call attention to one part of his 
| work which is not so well known, that is, the constant and 
| intelligent attention which he paid to the welfare of his 
employés, From the day when the rapid development of 
his business began, began also bis provisions for the help, 
instruction and prosperity of the workmen. He estab- 
lished a sick and pension fund, and a system of acci- 
dent insurance. He built stores, factories aud markets 
for the supply of food, clothing, mineral water 
and beer, at cost and for cash. He built work- 
men’s houses for families and established boarding houses 


| 
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for the unmurried. He also organized schools, hospitals and out of 1,380,097, were subject to the action 


bathing establishments. The schools include industrial and 
evening schools. His benefactions to his people did not end 
with his death, for he left a legacy of 1,000,000 marks to be 
used for the benefit of all workmen connected with the 
establishment, and to the city of Essen he left 500,000 marks 
to be used for charitable purposes. It would be too sweep 
ing to say that the employers who show most sympathy witb 
the workmen are those who have never known personally 
the bard side of a workman's life. But this is often enough 
the case to tempt one to sav that as a rule the bardest 
masters are the men who have come up from the shops. 
It is therefore the more noteworthy that through all of 
Krupp’s hard fight for existence he kept a tender and gen- 
erous heart. 

Till the end of his marvelous career, and in spite of the 
fortune and honors which came to him, he kept much of bis 
simplicity of life and manner. He declined a title, avoided 
politics, and has left behind him the memory of a simple, un- 
ostentatious and beneficent life. 





Scribner's for January has an article by General E. P. 
Alexander, entitled ‘‘ Railway Mavagement,” and it can 
safely be called one cf the very best of the series of railrcad 
articles. The writer outlines the organization of a railroad 
under five heads; care of the property ; handling trains ; 
making rates and soliciting business ; collecting revenue and 
keeping statistics; and the custody and disbursement of 
revenue. He presents briefly and very clearly the titles and 
functions of the various officers of these departments. While 
giving the non-technical reader much interesting information 
in an attractive way, General Alexander gives him also, from 
the wealth of his kuowledge, some wholesome instruction 
oa the relations of railroads to each otber and to the 
public. In this way he touches on some of the intrica- 
cies of rates and the abuses of commissions, 
he mentions incidentally oue practice which “is unfair at 
the best, and is the source of many abuses;” that is, charg- 
ing the same fare toa man without baggage as to the man 
with a Saratoga trunk. He tells of the case of a merchant 
who by bribing the baggage man checked 20 trunks full of 
merchandise 1,000 miles, and himself traveled by another 
reute. This is one of those evils which the public thinks of 
as a blessing, and any attempt to do away with it would 
probably be stoutly opposed by the travelers themselves, not- 
withstanding the obvious absurdity of making 20 men with 
valises keip pay for carrying the 20 trunks of one drummer. 
It need hardiy be said that General Alexander considers pay- 
ing commissions as against public policy, and that he ex- 
plains the ultimate public benefit that must frequently come 
from paying more for the short than for the long baul. He 
has a few suggestive sentences also on the subjects of consoli- 
dation and of pooling. On the whole, it is fortunate for all 
that the topics included in this paper should have been given 
to the great audience of Scribner’s so attractively and so 
justly. 


and 





Tire Breakages on German Railroads. 


In the Railroad Gazette of Jaly 15, 1887, was published 
a very elaborate paper giving the results of the investigations 
of the German Railroad Union into the subject of tire break- 
ages for the year 1886 and preceding years. In that paper 
were shown the various tire fastenings used in Germany, and 
a mass of valuable comparative stetistics was collected. 

According to the returns for 1887. lately published, there 
were 3,552 tires broken in that year upon 37,400 kilometres 
of lines opened, which belonged to 33 different systems. For 
every 1,000 kilometres of single line there were 70 broken 
tires against 69 in 1886, and 84 per 100,000,000 axle-kilo- 
metres against 47 in 1886. Of the above total, 2,582 cases 
occurred in the winter and 970 in the summer months, the 
corresponding pumbers being 3,380 and 1,360 in the year 
1886. The notable reduction of breakage in the summer of 
last year leads to the conclusion that a great diminution of 
this class of accident had actuaily taken place. The results 
for the summer months over several years ar? as follows: 
1884, 1,580; 1885, 1,433; 1886, 1,360; 1887, 970. 

Of the above tota!, 395 ‘cases were discovered immediately, 
but ia most of the other cases the fracture was not seen until 
the broken wheel bad traveled a greater or less distance from 
the site of the accident. There were 20 cases of derailment, 
and 191 trains were delayed in consequence of these acci- 
dents. 

The distribution according to the class of train was : 
and expre-s trains, 144; ordinary passenger trains, 472; 
mixed passenger trains, 135; goods and ballast trains, 2,016; 
sbunting trains, 98: empty trains, 84. In 693 cases the class 
of train cou'd not be determined. The number of times that 
the wheel-centres had been re-tired was determined in 2,881 
cases, or $1.11 per cent. of the whole, when it was found that 
in 
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= disks and 1,288 star- “ce ntre w hee Is had their first tires. 
70 second “6 
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For each solid disk-centre wheel broken the breakages 
radial armed wheels were: At first use, 0.6; 
1.76: at third use, 6.03; at fourth use. 16.5, 


in 
at second use, 
The fractured 


surfaces in 1,882 cases (52.99 per cent.) showed sound ma- | 


terial, in 1,213 cases (34.15 per cent) defective material, 
and 73 cases (205 per cent.) imperfect welding. In 2,173 


cases the fractures were fresh, and in 985 old. 


: The cases of 
the fractures are arranged as follows : 


Per cent. 


Flaws in material of all kinds..... ............ 1,391 39.16 
Low temperature and changesof temperature. 488 13.74 
RIES ccc accu ice Spccevceucévecescesas 485 13.65 
I Te BN sie ooo it ecesetecsesssens 630 


The largest numerical proportions of breakages was in the 
whe-ls of tenders, or 0.59 per cent of the whole number of 
the tender-wheels actually in use, the others being in the fol 
lowing rates. Locomotive wheels, 0.47 per cent. ; post-office 
carriages, 0.38 per cent. ; passenger coaches, 0.35 per cent. ; 
luggage vans, 0 33 per cent.; and goods wagons, 0.22 per 
cent. More than one-third of all the tires in use, or 459,872 


a pile bridge. 
says he has bad but little trouble from this cause. 


trees and brush, which forms a raft, to carry the road. 
objection to piling is, that usually the holes are to odeep and 
piling long enough cannot be easily secured. 


The Harrisburg 


tract for building 60 new 


| follows: 





| elaborately 





of brakes. The 

breakages per 10,000 tires in use were: 
1887. 1886. 1885. 1884 
DOO EID ans cc nccemacescsncnares 27 34 34 27 
ERPGEMOET WRGGI, occ ceccsscdsecasacesne 2 32 25 20 


In 1887 the number of tires made of cast steel in vari us forms 
was increased by 4.52 per cent., from 635, 621 to 873,381, 
while those of puddlea steel diminished 14.27 per cent., from 
157,015 to 134,615, and those of wrought-iron 6. 16 per cent., 
from 65,924 to 61,863. As in former years, the largest pro- 
portion of breakages was w.th puddled steel tires, being 0.58 
per cent. of the total number in use, with iron it was 0.36 
per cent., and with cast steel of all kinds only 0.25 per cent, 
Since 1884 the thickness of new tires has been largely in- 
creased, the number ip use at the end of each year, classified 
according to thickness, being as follows: 


























re | —o bo 
Above | 50-60 | 40-50 35-40 | 30-35 | 25-30 | 20-25 |SE5 
milli- milli- | milli- | milli- | milli- | milli- | milli- |* *5 
‘rpg |ma’tres. m’tres. m’tres. m’tres m’tres m’tres: 55 

m tres. a 
1884. 153,000 | 239,000 | 223,000 114,000 | 79,000 49,000 19,000 | 2,000 
1885. 186,000 3, 250,000 131,006 85,000 | 50,000 | 18,000 | 2,000 
1886. 205,000 | 318,000 | 283,000 142,000 = 000 § 1 50,000 14,000 | 1,000 
1887.) 221,000 | 328,000 | 288,000 aac 12,000, 600 








incrensed 
In 1887 it was 1.88 per cent. of those 
between 20 and 25 millimetres thick, while 1t was only 0.01 
per cent. of those above 60 millimetres thick.—FProc. Inst. 
Civil Engineers. 


The ip of breg akages diminishes aatekie with 
thickness in the tire S. 


Sink Holes, 


In regard to sink holes which have recently caused 
trouble on some Minnesota roads, a recent number 
Northwestern Railroader publishes interviews with officials 
of various companies. Mr. Geo. F. Copeland, Assistant 
Superintendent St. Paul & Duluth, in speaking of onegiving 
trouble now on bis road said: When the road was first built, 
a train could not be taken across for over a month. [ think 
we have at last toucbed bottom, as there has been no sinking 
of track in the past two days. We have dumped over 1.200 
car loads of earth into it since trouble began. We had two 
others a little north of this one but not as bad. The worst 
taking about 800 car loads to fill. As the track went down, 
the swamp at the sides of the roadbed was raised about 6 ft. 
above the track, and ties piled along the road were tipped on 
end, Where the last hole broke through 25 ft. of water was 
found. 

Mr. C. Shields, General Superintendent Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City, said: The Canadian Pacific bad a great 
deal of trouble near Lake Superior. The track sank in 
several places, but is solid now. At one place, on the lake 
shore, the earth placed in the sink discolored the water over 
half a mile from the shore. To shut off this underground 
ome. piles were driven at two points, 

Mr. W. B. Hixson, Superintendent of Bridges Minneapo- 
lis & § se Louis, said: We have had a great m: any sink holes, 
aud some treubled us for a long time. The first one, in 








much 
of the 


1877, was on the main line, 11 miles out, between Eden 
Prairie and Hopkins. There was a pile bridge between 


150 and 200 ft. long which was shaky at the crossing, 
and it was necessary to fill or build a new bridge. 
The superintendent ordered the hole to be filled. The 
briige was 3 ft. above water but sank until the rails 
were underneath. A push car crew worked 6 months to 
make the fill. The roadbed is now svtid, but no higher than 
at first. Ina bole near Albert Lea which we undertook to 
fill,as fast as the dirt was put in it sank, until instead of a fill 
of from 8 to 10 it, the roadbed passed through a cut 4 ft. 
in depth caused by earth squeezing upon either side of track. 
This is also solid now and does not trouble us. At a point 
between Minneapolis aud Lake Minnetonka we filled a hole 
with trees, old ties,car timber and dirt. We kept trains 


running and worked for several weeks until we had 
something to build on, then we filled it up with 
cinders, which is the best material for the purpose 


that I know of, as it gives the minimum of weight in fill. 
On the St. Paul & Duluth between Minneapolis and White 
Bear, near Little Canada, I rebuilt a bridge. We filled the 
hole with immense quantities of logs and timber, some of 
which came up 250 or 300 ft. from where they were put in. 
Finally we despaired of filling the hole and started to put in 
We drove spliced piles 150 ft. long. 

Mr. J. W. Kendrick, Chief Engineer Northern Pacific, 
The best 
way to deal with such places is to make a mat foundation of 


The 





TECHNICAL. 


Car Notes, 
Car Manufacturing Co. has this 
structed nearly 1,700 freight cars. 
The Laclede Car Co., of ‘St. 





year con 


Louis, has received the con- 
cable cars for a St. Paul cable 
railroad. 

The Kansas City Car & Wheel 
have a contract to build 250 cars. 

The Central of Georgia will shortly ask bids for 2,000 
freight cars, of which 1,000 will be box and 1,000 fruit cars. 

The contracts for the 2,000 freight cars for the western 
lines of the Pennsylvania, noted last week, have been let as 
To the Ohio Falls Car Co., of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
1,000 box; to the Missonri Car & Foundry Co., of St. 
Louis, 500 stock, and to the Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, 
500 gondola. 

The Cxnada 
cars, 

Of the 500 cars of the Louisville, St. Louis & Texas 
are passenger and baggage cars, and were made by the 
Jackson & Sharp Co., Wilmington, Del. The freight cars 
include 200 box, 100 coal, 130 platform and 50 stock cars. 

The St. Charles Car Co., St. Charles, Mo., prvuposes to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company to $1,000,000 and to 
erect new sbops and to otherwise extend their facilities for 
buiiding cars. Tbe company bas just built two vestibule 
cars for the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, The 
main parts of the cars are finished in Mexican mahogany 
carved. Each car is equipped with the Johnston 
chai:s and Globe ventilators. 

Locomotive Building. 
The statement that the Taunton Locomotive Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Taunton, Mass., is going out of business is en- 
tirely erroneous. Iustead of this the company is 


Works, at Randolph, Mo., 


Atlantic has under contract 200 platform 


10 


than ever before. 


The Cooke Locomotive & Machine Works have shipped the | 
| past week two consolidation freight engines to the Chesapeake the ‘'rotaries” to Western roads, 





preparing | § 
to go into busimess more vigorously and on a ‘arger scale| Their engines have 17 x 24 in. cylinders. 


& Ohio. They bave received from the Central of New Jer- 
sey a contract for 25 Wootten consolidation freight engines, 

The Richmond Locomotive & Machine Works are rapidly 
developing their already extensive works with a view to 
placing themselves in a position to build at least 100 loco- 
motives a year. They have contracted for a large number 
of new tools and are making considerable extensions ino their 
various shops. They expect to have all their alterations com- 
pleted by May, 1889, and be prepared to give prompt 
attention to all orders, 

Tbe Wabash road has built this year tive locomotives at its 
own sbops and has new nearly completed the sixth one. 


The nine locomotives of the Louisville, St. Louis & Texas 
road have 17 x 24in. cylinders and were made at the 
Pittsburgh Locomotive and Car Works. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works have shipped this week a 
Standard passenger locomotive to Cuba; also oue to Nova 
Scotia. They bave about ready for shipment two for the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. These latter are 
equipped with the Luttgens variable exhaust damper. 

Bridge Notes. 

On the Louisville, St. Louis & Texas, which 
completed, there is a bridge over 
with a draw span of 260 ‘Tt., 
Run 1.400 ft. 
$100,600. 


In the extension of the L:uisville Southern from Law- 
renceburg to Lexington, Ky., a cantilever bridge will be 
built over the Kentucky River, near Tyrone, which will be 
about 250 ft. high, with a main span 525 ft. cantilever, 
300 ft. suspended span in centre. 

The draw of the new iron bridge over the Pequonnock 
River, at Bridgeport, Conn., built by Dean & Westbrook, of 
New York, is to be operated by an electric motor beneath the 
structure, the current to be furnished by the Bridgeport 
Electric Light Company. 

A dispatch from St. Louis says the Merchants’ Bridge 
project is a success, and that the entire sum considered 
necessary to carry the project out—$11,500,000—has been 
pledged, and that work on the bridge wi'l begin early in the 
spring. ‘the scheme is toconstruct a railroad and wagon- 
way across the Mississippi River at some point north of the 
present bridge, and within easy reach of the centre of the 
city and the terminals of the railroads centering in St. Louis. 

The California Bridge Co., of San Francisco, is building 
three iron bridges for Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is building two new iron 
bridges at Wayne Junction, Pa., on the Germantown 
branch. The bridges are through girder, with each girder 
85 ft. long. 

The Riverside Bridge Co. has the contract for building a 
bridge between Kearney and Newark, N. J. 

It is proposed to build a bridge across Penn River at 
Weissport, Pa., at a cost of ab ut $10,000. 

The contract for the superstructure for the new bridge 
over the cava! at Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been let to the 
R. F. Hawkins lron Works, of Springfield. 


has just been 
Green River 500 ft. long, 
and an iron viaduct over Doe 
long and 120 ‘tt. high. The latter cost about 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The American Railway Equipment Co., 
moved its office from 45 Broadway to 66 John street, New 
York. where, in connection with its present business. the 
company will represent the Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Co., of Boston, as managers of their New York branch. 

The foundry of the new car shops at Contropolis will be- 
gin working this week, and as soon as the other buildings 
are completed the full force of GOO will be put to work. 

The Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw has contracted 
with the Indianap lis Car Works for 1,5C0O car wheels, to be 
delivered in the coming six months, as needed. 


Limited, bas re- 


Iron and Steel. 
The Ellis & Lessig Steel & Iron Co. have commenced 
work on a new building for the 8 new furnaces to be erected 
by them, at Pottstown, Pa. 

The furnaces of the Vuican Steel Works, at Carondelet, 
Mo., will soon resume operations. As soon as they are in 
blast, which will be probably the middle of January, the rail 
department will be started up. 

The Central Iron & Steel Co., of Brazil, Ind., will here- 
after manufacture turn-buckles used by bridge builders and 
others. This new department consists of a train of rolls, 
with the heating furnaces, four presses, a special machine 
with six spindles to tap the buckles rigbt and left, a large bolt 
cutter, lathes, etc., and is under the special management of 
Mr. Williams, formerly with the Cleveland Forge Co. 

The Clapp Griffith furnace at Graff, Bennett & Co.’s Mil- 
vale mill, recently purchased by Scott & McLean, iron and 
steel brokers, bas been sold to the Mexican Iron Co., whose 
works are at Durango, Mexicv. This furnace was built by 
James P. Witherow & Co. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, of Chicago, have been awarded 
by the Navy Department the contract for 18 steel shafts 
and crank shafts for the U.S. Monitor Monadnock, now 
being rebuilt in San Francisco, at their bid of $7,290. 

Bids were opened at the Ordnance Bureau, War Depart- 
ment, at Washington, on Dec, 15 for 27 cast 1ron bodies for 
12. in. mortars; for finishing and assembling the same, and for 

27 sets of steel forgings for trunnion houps and breech 
mechanism for the same. The bids were as follows: R. 
Wetherill & Co., of Chester, Pa., for finishing, $8,500, or 
for manufacture complete, $20,500; South Boston Iron 
Works, for bodies, $2,750, and for finishing, $4.250: West 
Point Foundry Co. made the same bid; Builders’ Iron 
Foundry, Providence, R. L, for bodies, $1,475: Radial 
Drill Co., of Cincinnati, for bodies, $2,850: Bethlehem Iron 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for steel mortar forgings, $5.496 per 
set; Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, for steel mortar forg- 
ings, $2,770 per set. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Outside of small lots aggregating about 8,000 
tons, and at private terms, nosales in the East are reported, 
There is some inquiry from the South, and some of these or- 
ders may be secured for the East if the Western mills main- 
tain their present price. The order for 17.000 tous for the 
Union Pacific taken lasc week by the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Co. was transferred to them by the Carnegie works. 

Old Rails.—No business is reported, the present supply be- 
ing held ata high price. For shipment early next year quo- 
tations for forei gn double heads are $23 75 at New York. 

Track Fastexings.—A Western road has recently been sold 
a lot of 5,000 kegs of spikes at a price nut mentioned. Angle 
plates are weakening. 

The Rotary Snow Shovel. 
The Canadian Pacific bas now in service four Leslie Rotary 
Snow Shovels built at the shops of tbat company this year. 
The diameter of 
the knife wheel is 10 ft., and the casing 11 ft. 4 in. 


This week the Cooke Locomotive Works shipped three of 
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Journal Bearings. 
The Chicago Tyre & Spring Co., of Chicago, states that it 
has used satisfactorily Magnolia metal in the journals of it 
rill for rolling locomotive tires where there is a pressure of 
5,000 Ibs. per sq. in. |The company bad trouble witb brass 
bearings but now uses Magnolia metul exclusively. 


india Rubber Pavement. 

The latest innovation is paving streets with india rubber. It 
is an invention of Herr Busse, of Linden, who has introduced 
itin Hanover. He used it first in the summer of last year 
for paving the Goethe Bridge, which has a surface of 1,000 
sq. metres, or 10,764 sq. ft. The new pavement. it is stated, 
proved so satistactory that 1,500 sq. metres (16,146 sq. ft.) 
of ordinary carriage way in the city were paved with it this 
summer. The Berlin corporation has had a large area on 
the Liitzow-Ufer paved with india rubber as an experiment, 
and the magistracy of Hamburg is likewise trying the 
pavement. Asa covering for bridges it ought to prove ex- 
cellent, as it reduces vibration; but a question may be asked 
as to its cost. The expense must be heavier than that of any 
known pavement.—Jron. 


Boiler Explosions. 


The total number of boiler explosions reported in England 
for the year ending June 30, 1888, is 61, the number of per- 
sons killed being 31. In the United States, where the num- 
ber of boilers is presumably about the same as in Great 
Britain, the boiler explosions in 1887 amounted to 198, the 
loss of life being 264. 

The Sale of the Great Eastern. 
The sale by auction of the steamer ‘‘ Great Eastern” was 
concluded at New Ferry, Liverpool, on Nov. 25. The auc 
tion occupied five days, and, generally speaking, fair prices 
were ubtained, the total receipts being $290,000. The vessel 
was purchased by the venders for $80,000, who have thus 
realized a handsome profit on their investment. 

Petroleum Car. 

Messrs. Henry Funck & Co., of 27 Palmerston Buiidings, 
Bishopsgate street Within, London, are introducing a tank 
wagon (Phillips’ patent) for the carriage and delivery of 
petroleum. The tank, which is constructed of stee} plate, 
and is rectangular in form, is 6 ft. 6 1n. long by 4 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and has a capacity of 400 gallons. It is 
mounted on a four-wheeled carriage, to be drawn by one 
horse, and is filled through a manbole onthe top. At the 
rear, and just below the level of the main tank, is a cylindri 
cal tank or drum, having a capacity of 40 galions. This 
drum is for measuring out the oil to purchasers, and it is 
filled by a pipe connecting it with the main tank and having 
a stopcock. The oil can either be drawn from the drum 
through a valve placed beneath it or it can be pumped up to 
a bigher level than the wagon itself by means of a pump, 
which is mounted op the top of thedrum. This drum can 
be filled in four minutes and emptied by the valve in the 
same time or by the pump in 4!4 minutes. All the fittings 
are of gun metal, and the tank wagon is well made through- 
out. It has been constructed by Messrs. Fraser & Fraser, 
of Bromley-by-Bow. 


Friction Brake Dynamometers. 


Mr. W. Worby Beaumont read a paper bearing this title at 
the November meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
All friction brakes are made on the same general principle 
as the brake devised by Prony; the friction between a sys- 
tem of wooden blocks and the surface of a pulley maintain- 
ing a weight suspended at a point on a horizontal line, level 
with the centre of the pulley. Great care is necessary in fit- 
ting this apparatus to obtain accurate indication. 
of the pul.ey must be smooth and true, the Jubrication uni- 
form and the speed of the engine regular. At an early date 
a brake-whecl, with an internal water channel, to prevent 
overheating, was used. Various devices have been employed 
to adjust the tension of the brake strap automatically for 
slight changes in the load. The best known of these arrange- 
ments is that designed by Messrs. Amos & Appold, and long 
used in the engine tests of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. There are several sources of inaccuracy 
in this device, and the system of compensating levers 
designed by Balk is preferable. In a water-cooled brake, 
having an annular trough formed by internally projecting 
flanges, some experiments made by Messrs. Richard Garrett 
& Sons showed that the water evaporated in the wheel rep 


The face | 


| 


resented thermodynamically 71 per cent. of the mechanical ; 


work done. A simple form of brake suggested by Pro- 
fe-sor Thurstou, consists of a cord or rope passed over the 
upper half circumference once, or taking one complete turn 
round a smooth wheel, the one end carrying a load and the 
other being attached to a spring balance. ‘The same principle 
can be extended to brakes for measuring considerable power, 
by using several ropes attached tu a cross-head at each end. 
In some recent tests, Professor Kennedy used two hemp 
ropes, about 1%4 in. in circumference, passed once around 
the fly-wheel of the engine under trial, and these absorbed 


20 horse-power, a water-trough wheei being used and very | 


little unguent. A convenient means of comparing the 
capacity of different brakes, is by a formula for a constant 
K, making 

Velocity of the periphery of 
the wheel, feet per minute, 


Width of pulley, inches x 
K= 





Horse-power absorbed. 
The following are some results : 


Royal Agricultural Society’s single brake.... <K= 824 
- - vs treple “ ....ccoom = 405 
Garrett’s water-cooled brake.... ......e..-eeee00e K= 740 
Ransomes Balk’s brake............ epccien ani donee = = 1,020 
At full power. K = 75 

Brake devised by Prof. Thurston | 4° — 
for 540 horse-power.... ...... 7, As actually! ¢_— 18 


worked... } 
The author considers that for long runs it is well to pro- 
portion the brake with a constant, 
K = 900. 
French Canals and Railroads. 
The Budget commission has rejected the amendment of M. 
Mersiguy, to re-impose the to is on canals and navigable 
rivers, M,-Felix Faure, 1n his speech justifying this decis- 
ion, was careful to point out that the contention that the in- 
land waterways may become dangerous rivals of the rail- 
roads, cannot be warranted by an appeal to facts. On the 
contrary, be believed that by developing those ways, and 
thereby serving industry in the transport of raw materials 
incapavle of bearing a high charge for carriage, producti n 


would be increased, and the manufactured goods traffic of | 


the railroads proportionally augmented. Tu remedy what 
he described as the present deplorable state of things, M. 
Faure recommended the creation of Chambers of Navigation, 
the members of which should be chosen by the Chambers of 
Commerce in the districts traversed by the waterways. It 
would be for these Chambers of Navigation to organize and 
Manage in a general way the canal ana river traffic, both 
from the technical and the economical points of view.—Jn- 
dustries. 

Mr. Maurice Lévy is experimenting ona new system o- 
cable ‘traction for canals on the St. Maurice Canal. Th 


; quarters in San Francisco. 


method is a modification of the American system of street 
railroad traction, the cable moving instead of passing over 
clip nd pulleys on a towing boat. Mr. Lévy uses rings on | 
his rope to which tow ropes are connected by hooks. The 
cable is supported on pulleys, and at one place where a bend | 
occurs the cable is taken by guide pulleys. The trial section | 
is nearly half a mile long, and a speed of over two miles an 
hour has been attained. As the cable will have to be stopped 
whenever a boat is to be attached, it will probably be neces- 
sary to devise a practicable grip if the plan is to become a | 
success. 





A Steel Postal Car. 
There has lately been completed at the Louisville, New | 
Albany & Chicago shops in New Albany a novel postal car | 
which will be put into service in a few days. It is built of 
plates of steel lined with asbestos, and is trussed the entire | 
length of the car. The floors are of steel, as are the platforms | 
and steps, and there is no wood whatever about the car except | 
in the trncks, It is said to be 20 per cent. lighter than 
ordinary cars, and to be perfectly fire-proof. 

The car is being built by the American Fire-proof Steel 
Car Company. of Chicago, under the superintendence of J. 
C. Bailey, Superintendeut of the company, and W.W. Green, 
the inventor. 


Baldwin Locomotive Output. 


It is now expected that the output of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works for the year 1888 will reach a total of 736 
locomotives, a greater number than the company has ever 
before bui:t in one year. Of this total, 188 were of the 
American type and other eight-wheeled locomotives; 277 
of mogul and other ten-wheel engines and 269 consolidation. 

The contracts have included 50 locomotives for the 
Pennsylvania, 60 for the Philadelphia & Reading, 5 for a 
Brazilian road and 30 for aroad in Argentine Kepubtic. 
Among the orders completed or now in progress are loco-| 
motives for the Pennsylvania, the Denver & Rio Grande, 
the Chicago. Barlington & Quincy, the Northern Pacific, 
the Lehigh Valley,the New York, Lake Erie & Western, the | 
Western New 
roads. 





York & Pennsylvania and many other | 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Notes. 


Tke trouble between the locomotive engineers of the At- 
lantic system of the Southern Pacific and the management of | 
the road, which has existed for some time, seems to be still 
unsettled. The exact nature of their grievance is not clearly 
reported, but the promotion of firemen to runners appears to 
be one of the principal points. The enginemen demanded the 
removal of Master Mechanic Ryan at Houston, but the Gen- 
eral Manager declined to accede to their demands. It is | 
stated that the employés in the shops were equally earnest in | 
their demand that Mr. Ryan be retained, threatening to 
strike if he were dismissed. A committee of the engineers 
bas gone west witb the intention, it is said, of securing sym- 
pathy from the runners on the Pacific System. Their real 
object, however, may be to visit the Southern Pacific head- 





The Receivers of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas bave re- 
newed with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on 
that road the contract which was in force between that body 
and the previous management of the road. 

A fire in the cotton warehouse of the Central of Georgia 
at Savannab, Dec. 13, consumed 3,800 bales of cotton. The | 
origin of the fire is unknown. | 

Tke Pennsylvania Railroad bas put in service at New York | 
a lighter for transferring between its own pier and those of | 
the Fall River steamers and other Eastern lines the transfer | 
freight which has beretofore been carted in wagons. It is 
stated that a large saving in time is «ffected, much of the 
west-bound freigbt going out two hours earlier at night. 

The Texas & Pacific bas recently completed an artesian 
well at Sherman, Tex., 640 ft. deep. It furnishes an ample 
supply of pure, soft water, of a mild temperature. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is to illuminate one miie of its 
line in Reading, Pa., from Walnut street northward, with 
are electric lights to facilitate the making up of trains. 
Thirty lights will be put up. 


South Carolina Legislation. 


The state Senate has passed a bill authorizing the towns 
whose bonds in aid of certain railroads have lately been in- 
validated by a decision of the Supreme Court on a techni- 
cality, to bold new elections and to validate and confirm their 
previous action. it is said that public sentiment is strong in 
the state in favor of this action. The bonds in question 
amount to about $1,000,000, and are beld largely by northern | 
trust companies. The Senate has also passed a bill giving | 
the Railroad Commissioners absolute control over freight 
rates, and another prohibiting the amalgamation of roads in 
the state except by special permission of the Legislature, and 
making it unlawful for any person or corporation controlling 
a road to attempt to control any other road ! | 

The bill giving the Commissioners control over rates has | 
also been passed by the lower house. 





| 


A Requisition. 


The following is given by a Buffalo paper as “an exact | 
copy” of a message handed an operator on one of the eastern | 
trunk linesa few days since and addressed to the division | 
roadmaster. We will not guaraatee its entire freedom from 

the tincture of romance so dear to the newspaper man’s 

heart, but it is so close an approximation to the genuine ar- 
ticle that it is worthy of preservation: 
To 


| 
hbptcs <seibbh iene equi ae ae > 
Roadmaster, | 


na ba 


aman send me a good man and four pick handles 
afexionatly your umble servent 
jery McNulty and a frog. 


$97 Credit to Op. Exp. 

Railroad President: Did you get the injured passengers in | 
that acc:dent satistied so ~~ won't sue for damages / 

Claim Agent; Yes, sir. The worst injured were drum- 
mers, who are used to that sort of thing, and $3 worth of 
cigars fixed them all right. The only other one was a man 
who bad his nose broken. 

Eb! What did you do with him? 

As that accident changed his pug nose to a very handsome 
Roman I charged him $100 for the operation. So, you see, 
we are $97 ahead.—Philadelphia Record. 

That Claim Agent will have to be made Fifth Vice-Presi- 
Gent. 


Ordnance Orders for Steel Forgings in England. 

Referring to the dissatisfaction finding considerable ex- 
pression in England at the amouuts of orders to private firms 
from the Woolwich authorities, Mr. Stewart Wortley, M. P., 
stated that orders for 6,000 tons of steel forgings were given 
to private firms 1n three years, and in one year orders for 114 


Armstrong and 24 Whitworth guos were given out, repre-| © 








senting between 5000 and 6000 tons of steel forgings. 


= 


The Craze for New Railroads. 

In bis recent speech at Boston, noted in another column, 
Mr. C. F. Adams said: 

Great corporations, one after the other, have contracted 
the madness, and bave built bundreds of miles of road almost 
paralleling each other. In many cases they bave actually 
peralleled each other across wide tracts of country in which 
no human being lived. Thisis true in Wiscousin, in Minne- 
sota, in Nebraska, in Kansas. Only a day or two since some 
citizens of the West called upon me and wanted a branch of 
the Union Pacific built. I examined the map and found 
that there was already a railroad between the twe points 
named. They wanted us to build a parallel road a short dis- 
tance from it. 1 suggested to them ironically that it would 
be better for us to build on the right of way ot the other 
road, so as to make what would practically be one double- 
track road. To my surprise, they were so accustomed to 
railr: ad follies that the irony of the proposition did not sug- 
gest itself to them. They remarked, with all possible gravity, 
that this would be altogetber the best way of doing the thing. 
Tbey simply wanted a comp:sting road, built by eastern 
capital, alongside of another road already built, also by east- 
ern capital. 


Railroad Wages in Indiana. 

The State Statistician of Indiana has published the follow- 
ing tables, showing the number of certain employés on the 
roads of that state and the average rate of wages paid them, 
as well as the work required: 





Average 

monthly No. miles 
No. pay. required. 

Passenger conductors . 676 $95.88 147.5 
Passenger engineers S41 111.20 125.66 
Passenger firemen..................+++ 899 59.58 125.66 
Passenger brakemen.................. 919 1.44 147.59 
en ce iine sesuhecsnsekenet 486 51.07 147.59 
| Freight conductors................... 1,233 78.19 103.66 
Freight engineers...............0..000. 1,651 101.60 103.66 
Proight Gremem. ........00sccccccscccee 1,706 55.15 103.66 
Freight brakemen..............2.+...- 2,409 51.30 103.66 
Hours 
daily. 
Yard Com@uctors..........sseccesceces 481 69.06 10.9 
Iss nbsscsdocasnccedneduve 569 79.00 11.1 
IR A scnkecarksts sauehensaae 489 49.00 11.4 
EE IR. ine voncensesaneseresitee 1,034 54.00 11.1 
aids ance akennpad 0s sipleaneneies 739 36.77 10.3 
Station agents not telegraphers....... 1,091 4.64 1L1 
Station agents also telegraphers...... 991 43.48 11.1 

Telegraphers not station agents...... 1,589 8.69 1l 


Pig-iron Production for 1888. 

The American Manufacturer has compiled an estimate of 
the production of pig-iron in this country from a careful ac- 
count of the capacity of furnaces in blast, which, aside from 
violent disturbances during this present month, is probably 
nearly correct, and its figures are, in gross tons : 


NE cs cb adastsracecevatednateadank sant eben beanweas 469,352 
id rcmeeel s oeeeenepeseekeedensss senddassetsuaee 1,590,988 
eee eee 

Pasi a6 be ve keanecds4002k0000 aod danieseeuncss o0neeeeeee 


Indicating a decrease from tbe production of 1857, which 
was 6,416,148, of 471,252 tons. or about 7 per cent. The 
make of 1887 was an increase over that of 1586 of 13 per 
cent., and the estimated make for this year is over a quarter 
of a million tons, or nearly 5 per cent. greater than that of 
1886. 

Mr. Swank’s returns for the first half of this year 
showed an actual production ot 3,020,692 tons, and the esti- 
mated decrease for the closing balf of the year is 84,288 tons. 
The ‘‘weekly capacity” of the furnaces in blast is shown by 
the tables of the manufacturer to be increasing at present. 


Chagrined Scalpers. 

A dispatch from. Augusta, Ga., says: R. J. McFarran, 
member of the American Ticket Brokers’ Association, has 
been jailed here for a day and a half on a charge of scalping 
tickets in violation of the city special ordinance. When the 
exposition was opened, the city, at the request of the direc- 
tors, who wished to securejconcessions from the railroads, in- 
creased the cost of licenses of ticket scalpers from 850 per 
year to $500 per day. The scalpers went across the river 
into Carolina, and conducted business by the aid of runners, 
McFarran was caught and put in jail. Judge H. D. 
Twiggs was employed to defend him, and to-day he was 
acquitted. The defense was that the license was a debt and 
nou-payment was not punishable by imprisonment; also that 
the sum required made licenses pronibitory and therefore was 
unconstitutional. This view was sustained, and scalpers are 


| greatly chagrined on learning that they could have done 


business all along. 


Railroad Extension. 


Stranger ; Are you working for the contractor of this rail- 
road ¢ 
Pat: Nosorr ; Oim workin for the extinder av it. 


Iron in Llano County, Tex. 


A correspondent of the Manufacturers’ Record, writing 
of the ore deposits in Llano County, says that they are 
mostly specular ores, averaging 67 par cent. of metallic iron 
and very free from phosphorus; iv addition to the ore beds 
are extensive beds of manganese. No coking coal has yet 
been found in the vicinity, and the dependence for smelting 
will at present be on charcoal made from the mesquit, which 
is abundant in that locality. Many thousand acres of ore 
lands have been purchased in that locality this year by par- 
ties largely interested in iron plants in other sections of the 
country. 


Ihe Bleak North and Sunny South. 


The combined exhibit of the Charleston & Savannah 
Railroad and the Atlantic Coast Line was one of the most 
beautiful and comprehensive in the Charleston trades pro- 
cession recently says the News and Courier, and it gives the 
following description of the display: ‘It was a compesrison 
between the bleak North and tbe sunny South. The ex- 
hibition was on three floats joined together. The first rep- 
resented the polar regions, having upon it an iceberg with a 
ticket office in it. On the same float was a polar bear and 
an imp keeping up a fire under a thermometer which regis- 
tered 40 degrees below zero. The floor of the float 
was made in imitation of snow and ice. A_ tele 
phone ran from the first float to the last. representing 
Florida. The second float consisted of a passenger coach 
with Maltese cross on the sides and a picture of the steam- 


| ship ‘*Mascotte” in the centre of the medallion. On the wings 


of the cross were the words ‘* Fiorida, Key West and 
Havana,” while ‘‘ Plant System” in large letters was 
painted on the sides of the coach, and on the upper boarding 
were: ‘“‘Charleston, Savannah & Florida Express Line.” 
Following the coach came a representation of Fiorida. The 
top of the fluat contained atypical tropical scene. In the 
centre of the picture were real palmetto and orange 
trees and other vegetation indicative of the fruit 
and flower state, while the luxury of life out 
f doors was illustrated by a lady swinging 
at full length in a hammock stretched between two trees, 
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The picture was realistic to a degree. Even the alligator 
was not wanting. The animal disported himself at pleasure 
about the float, and was frequently in telephonic communica- 
tion with the polar bear at the other end—truly a speaking | 
tribute to the progress which modern science has made. The 
realistic effect of the display was completed by a coating of 
the most natural-looking snow upon the roof of the car at the | 
end contiguous to the ice float, whiie at the other end of the 
coach, which was supposed to be well into the state of Flori- 
da, there were tourists with straw hats and linen dusters. 
A Libelous Pun. 

A western house air break—a cyclone. 

This comes from an ‘* Exchange” of one of the papers 


coming to this office, but it must have originated im the | 
effete east. 


Dogmatism in Railroading. 


A Southern exchange has discovered a station master who 
is assisted in his duties by a small, long haired black and tan 
dog, for whose accommodation a little platform has been 
erected, where he takes his stand with flag in mouth. He is 
well known to all engineers and conductors, and bis signals 
are always obeyed. He is sent out to flag trains, but dis- 
plays original talent in watching a deep rock cut near the | 
station. The dog is ever on the watch, especially at night. | 
It he bears an unusual sound, such as that produced by the 
falling of a stone, he leaves the little sentry box which has 
been erected for his convenieuce and comfort, walks leisurely 
up the road, carefully examining if anything is on the track 
that would endanger the train, and if any object of the kind 
is discovered, goes to the old flagman, wakes him up if he 
happens to be asleep and conducts him to the point of danger. 
Our contemporary adds that this is no fiction, and can be 
vouched for by many who have witnessed these perform- 
ances. But for this assurance some might be skeptical. 


Welsh Railroads. 


Referring to a proposed corsolidation, or amalgamation as 
it is called over there, of the Welsh railroads, the Financial 
Times says there are twenty-four of them, with a total mile- 
age of 540 miles, and a capital of £14,000,000, administered 
by eighty directors, presumably drawing substantial tees, 
each line having the exclusive services of a staff of officials 
and possessing an entirely separate organization. *‘ It is 
hardly, therefore, surprising that an atmosphere of bank- | 
ruptcy and despondency has involved the undertakings gen- | 
erally.” This statement is believed to apply toall the roads 
except the Taff Vale and one or two mineral lines. Ths Times 
thinks after the erection of a bridge oyer the Dee, connecting 
the roads with Liverpool, and through the permanent im- 
provement in the trade of this part of the United Kingdom, | 
indications of which are not wanting, the day may not be 
far distant when the companies it is proposed to associate 
together will be good dividend-paying properties. 


The Finances of Brazil. 


Herapath’s gives the following data about the indebtedness 
of Brazil, which first came into the bourses of the world as a 
borrower in 1824, two years after asserting her inde 
pendence, with a 5 per cept. loan for £3,686,200 concracted 
in England at 75. In 1825 another loan was contracted at 
85, and in 1829 another at 52. This was at the time Dom 
Pedro I. abdicated in favor of the present Dom Pedro II. 
Brazilian credit improved from that until 1859, when 





a loan was offered at par; but in 1865, during 
the war with Paraguay, £6.963,600 5 per cents 
were offered at 74. Im 1858 a 4g per cent. 


bond had been floated at 95, and in 1860 anotber loan was 
offered at 90, and in 1863 another at 88. In 1883 a 41s per 
cent. loan for £4,599,600 was piaced at 89. This year 
bonds bearing 4!¢ per cent. inerest to the amount of 
£6,297,300 have been disposed of at 97, which is the highset 
rate ever obtained by that country for 417 per cents. Com- 
menacing borrowing in 1824, the external debt in 1854 was 

about £6,000,000. December, 1854, it was £7,947,100, but | 
in January, 1885, it bad more than doubled, and in| 
December, 1887, it was £22,195,700. At the commence- | 
ment of this year the combined external and internal debts | 
of the Empire amounted to £72,471,700. | 


A Cantilever. 


As far as it may concern the applicant for divorce, his 
bridge of sighs is a cantilever.—Life. 
Pro.it-Sharing at the Paris Exposition. 

The Exposition of Social Economy is divided into 15 sec- 
tions, the second of which is devoted to Profit-Sharing and 
Productive Co-operation. The other sections embrace Wages, 
Apprenticeship, Union Aid Societies, Retiring and Life 
Pensions, Accident and Life Losurance, Savings, Co-opera- 
tive Distribution, Workmen’s Homes and Recreations, Banks, 
Hygiene, and Large and Small Industries. The United States 
Commission to the Exposition will contribute the complete 
works of the 22 State Bureaus of Labor Statistics in this 
country, making a collection of 75 volumes, and the presen- 
tation therewith of the literature, so far as America is con- 
cerned, relating to profit-sharing and co-operation. ‘The 
manufacturers, by profit-sharing firms, will be found in their 
appropriate places in the main exposition. A full program 
of lectures and discussions on all the subject matters of the 
15 sections will be held, and reports nade from various coun- 
tries. 

The Obi Railroad. 

‘he Russian newspapers give the following reports 
of this project: The Obi Railroad, the most northern 
railroad ever planned, will be of the greatest economic im- 
portance to Siberia. The projectors do not demand any 
subsidy or government guaraptees. The river Malaia-Obi, 
near Obdorsk, is the starting-point of the projected line, 
which will take a direction towards the foot-bills of 
the Ural Mountains. The latter will be crossed 
one of transversal valleys, which are not 
one hundred feet above sea-level. It will cross 
the river Ussa near its source, and reach the) 
ocean through the tundra of Bolchesemelsk. Its terminus 
will be cut in the Bay of Shainoudir, near Belcoff Nosse. | 
The total length of the line will be 260 miles. The cost of | 








in 
over | 


| found its way to Siberia, and other articles which are at 


| claimed that in six years the shares have fallen from £40 
| to £19 (the capital stock is 100,000 £13 shares) and that 


| railread, organized a company to whose stock he was the 


| prepared as to be useful for the purpose only for which they | 


| main 
| for replenishing engines, a building within which is a tele 


| consin statute, which excepts depot grounds from the require- 





north Siberian fish. On the other hand, the company will 
import principally machinery, which so far has hardly 


present imported by Moscow merchants.—Science. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company. 


There is trouble in the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is 


the dividends are sadly declining, having fallen in 15 years 
from 11s. 7d. to 10s. 10d. pershare. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. McLean seeks proxies for a seat in the Board, 
saying the above symptoms of decline are the more serious 
because the immense increase of facilities for the company’s 
operations in Canada, through the intruduction of railroads, 
telegraphs and immigration, should have been followed by! 
prosperity instead of decline. This statement is fortified 
by a citation of the fact that the sales of the land depart- 
ment amounted to £13,000 last year and the expenses of 
the department for the same period were £17,000; this 
would seem to the unprejudiced observer to be a state of 
affairs which might be improved, and Herapath’s, without 
“any intimate acquaintance with Mr. McLean's special 
qualifications,” supports him as ‘‘ the embodiment of a pro- 
test. 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads, 

In Iowa, a railroad company incorporated in 1883 did not 
commence to Luild its road until 1886, but money was ex- 
pended and continuous and persisent efforts were made, dur- 
ing that time, to procure additional means to construct the 
road The Supreme Court holds that the corporation did not 
Jose its franchise by non-user, under Code Iowa, § 1,079, 
which provides that a corporation shall cease to exist by the 
non-user of its franchise for two years at any one time, 
though the subscriptions of the capital stock had not been 
paid. 

In Minnesota tke Supreme Court holds that the statute of 
1887 creating the railroad and warehouse commissicn and 
defining its duties, does not authorize an appeal to the district 
court from an order of the commission prescribing rates to 
be charged by common carriers.” 

In the same state the defendant H., being the owner of a 


only actual subscriber, and sold his road to the company at a 
price about 15 times its value, taking in payment the stock 
and bonds of the company. To pay a debt he owed com- 
plainants, H. sold them a portion of the bonds, amounting to 
about three times the value of the road, upon which bonds 
judgment was rendered against the company. Complain- 
ants had refused to receive the road itself, or the capital 
stock, in payment of their debt, and the sole object of the 
organization of the company was to make use of the road in 
the payment of the debt; but whether complainants knew 
that fact was doubtful. The United States Circuit Court 
holds that the stockholders are liable, respectively, for the 
payment of such judgment, to the amount of their subscrip- 
tions, in spite of a provision in said bonds that no stock- 
holder should be individually liable therefor.* 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

In Kentucky the Court of Appeals decides that undera 
contract by a sub-contractor with a railroad contractor, 
which provided that, in the event of cancellation, the sub- 
contractor should be paid for ‘‘labor done and materials 
furnished up to the date of the cancellation,” the sub-con- 





tractor may recover the contract price for materials pro- } 
cured or prepared to be furnished, although not delivered | 
and received at that time, the materials being so cut and | 
were intended, and therefore not marketable. + | 

In Texas the Supreme Court holds that in action for | 
damages against a receiver of a railroad company the judg- | 
ment should be against the receiver in his official character, 
and not prescribe anv particular fund of the railroad on | 
which it should constitue a lien,as all the property of the} 
railroad company is in the hands of the court appointing the 
receiver, and the latter court should determine matters per- 
taining to the enforcement of the judgment.* 

In Iowa the plaintiff opened the fence along defendant’s 
railroad at a point where the wires composing it ended, drove 
his cattle through the opening, and, as he claimed, again fast- 
ened the wires to the post as they were before. The cattle! 
1eturned upon the track through the place where the open- 
ing had been made, and were injured by defendant’s train: 
but the wires were found uot broken, but unwrapped from 
the post. It appeared that the cattle had never broken 
through the fence at that point before, and that the wires | 
had recently been securely fastened by defendant’s section | 
men, The Supreme Court holds that defendant was not neg- 
ligent with reference to the condition of the fence, nor liable 
for injury to the cattle, in the absence of negligence in run- 
ning its train.® 

In the same case the plaintiff's colts were injured by de- 
fendant’s train while he was driving them along the right of 
way inside the fences to a crossing, intending there to turn 
them off. The Supreme Court rules that plaintiff was guilty | 
of negligence, and could not recover in the absence of negli- 
gence on defendant's part.‘ 

In Wisconsin the Supreme Court holds that grounds on the 
line of a railroad, whereon are situnted a water-tank 











grapb office, a ticket office, and a place for eating and sleep- 
ing, which building is occupied by the company’s station men 
and telegraph agent, who also sells tickets to passengers, and 
a platform at which trains are accustomed to stop for the 
purpose of receiving and discharging passengers and freight, 
corstitute *‘depot grounds,” within the meaning of the Wis- 


ment that railroads be fenced.* 
Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Maine, the Supreme Judicial Court rules that a yard 
brakeman cannot recover of a railroad company for an 


fully refuse to go between the cars, the jury were properly 
instructed to find for defendant.!® 

In Texas the plaintiff was employed by a railroad company 
in taking cinders and ashes froma pit under a boiler and 
furnace. The pit was covered with two loose plates of iron, 
each weighing from two to three hundred pounds. He 
placed one of the plates on its edge, and propped it on the 
outside with a stick, which was supported only by the 
smooth surface of the iron, and while at work in the pit the 
plate fell, injuring him. He had worked there six weeks, 
and knew of the condition of the plate covers, and had full 
opportunity to know of any defects which would render the 
plate thus secured dangerous. The Supreme Court holds 
that he could not recover for the injury.?! 

In Iowa a railroad company employed a contractor to 
build its road, and agreed to furnish the motive power and 
operate the construction trains. The contractor was tc 
handle all material, and build a certain number 2f miles per 
month. The Supreme Court holds that the company’s en- 
gineer on a construction train was not under the control of 
the company, but uuder that of the contractor, and that the 
company was not liable for injuries caused by negligence of 
the engineer, in too rapidily operating the train. '? 

In lowa a brakeman, injured on a railroad, was at the 
time of the accident aged 19 and strong and healtby. The 
injury caused him long and excruciating pain, and he was 
compelled to lose a portion of his ankle bone, and the joints 
of his ankle and foot were stiffened, rendering him a cripple 
for life, and unfit for manual labor, which was the only oc- 
cupation for which he was qualified. The Sapreme Court 
holds that a verdict for $38,000 damages was not exces- 
sive. 1* 

In Texas a baggageman while moving a heavy truck, 
upon which were a lot of trunks, was injured by a trunk 
falling off, caused by a defect in the truck. The evidence 
showed that the injury would not have been sustained but 
for the defect, and plaintiff testified that he was handling the 
truck in the usual way; that he did not know of the defect, 
and could only have known of it ty inspection underneath 
the truck; and there was evidence of want of care on defend- 
ant’s part, and of proper care on the part of plaintiff. The 
Supreme Ccurt affirms a verdict against the railroad.!* 

In Vermont, it is held by the Supreme Court that an officer 
having a writ by which he is commanded to arrest the body 
of the defendant, a railroad engineer, may lawfully stop a 
train of cars run by such engineer for the purpose of mak- 
ink the arrest." 

In lowa the plaintiff, a brakeman, descended from defend 
ant’s moving train, and ran to a standing car, to couple it to 
the train in obedienc: to the order of the conductor, who in- 
dicated that he would go upon the train, apply the brakes 
and reduce its speed, as was bis custom in such cases. Plain- 
tiff, when he was injured in making the coupling, supposed 
that the conductor bad performed his duty and slackened the 
speed of the train, though be might have seen by glancing 
back on descending from the train that the conductor had 
not gone upon it, and might have seen that the speed was not 
lessened had he noticed the approaching cars. The rate of 
speed of the moving train at the time of the injury was 4% 
miles per hour. Plaintiff and another witness testified that 
the rate of speed at which such couphngs were ordinarily 
made was 2 miles per hour. Defendant’s testimony, which 
consisted of the testimony of men of long experience, tended 
to show that such couplings could safely be made when the 
cars were running at a much higher rate of speed than at the 
time of the injury. The mann2r in which couplings were 
made and the weight of the cars were explained to the jury. 
The Supreme Court holds that the train was run at a negli- 
gent rate of speed, and affirms a verdict against the com- 
any. ** 

' In Ohio the Federal Court decides that a by-law of a rail- 
road relief association requiring its members to release the 
railroad company from any claim for damagas before apply- 
ing to the association for relief is notagainst public policy, as 
it simply puts a claimant to his election whether he will look 
to the railroad company or the relief association for compen- 
sation. But a person is not estopped from claiming compen- 
sation from the railroad company for an injury resulting 
from a collision by having been previously compensated by 
the relief association for the injury which he then untruth- 
fully alleged was caused by malaria. '7 . 

In Iowa the plaintiff stopped her horse and buggy about 
half a block froma railroad crossing to await an oppor- 
tunity to cross, and was signaled by the flag-man stationed 
at the crossing to drive over. When the horse bad nearly 
reached the track the flag-man called to plaintiff to stop on 
account of an approaching train, which she did, bot the 
horse became frightened and overturned the buggy, injuring 
the occupants. Plaintiff heard the ringing of the beil on 
an approaching train, and the other occupant of the buegy 
saw the train as they drove up to the track, but there was 
evidence that, if the flag-man had abided by his original 
signal, they would have passed over in safety. The Su- 
preme Court reverses a verdict in favor of the railroad com- 
pany. 18 


1 Young v. W.C. & S. W. R. Co., 39 N. W. Rep., 234. 
2 Minn. & St. L. R. Co. v. R. R. Commrs., 39 N. W. Rep., 151. 
3s Preston v. C., C., H. & V. R. Co., 36 Fed, Rep., 54. 
, Cin. & S. R. Co. v. Gray, 9 S. W. Rep. > 
s Brown v. Tex. & Pac. R. Co., 9S. W. Rep., 261. 
« Davidson v. Cent. lowa R. Co., 39 N. Ww. Rep., 163. 
7 Davidson v. Cent. Iowa R. Co., Id. 
s Peters v. Wis. Cent. R. Co., 39 N. W. I 
» Judkins v. Maine Central R. Co.,6N. Eng. Rep., 715. 
10 Brice v. L. & N. R. Co., 9S. W. Rep., 288. 
11 Brown v. Tex & Pac. R. Co., 9S. W. Rep., 261. 
x2 Miller v. M. & N. W. R. Co., 39 N. W. Rep., 188. 
13 Henry v. 8. C. & P. R. Co., 39 N. W. Rep., 193. 
14 Mo. Pac. R. Co. v. Crenshaw, 9S. W. Rep., 363. 
15 St. Johnsbury & C. R. Co. v. Hunt, 7 N. Eng. Rep., 41. 
16 Henry v. 8S. C. & P. R. Co., 39 N. W. Rep., 193. 
17 Owens v. B. & O. R. Co., 35 Fed. Rep., 715. 
18 Buchanan v. C., M. & St. P. R. C., 39 N. W. Rep., 663. 
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construction, including rolling stock, is estimated at ten| injury received in falling from a fiat car, loaded with coal, 
million dollars. The establishment of a port on the Arctic} while attempting to stop the car from running down a sie 
Ocean, in the locality mentioned a ove, with al] modern im-| track and possibly off the end of it, by jumpimg upon the 


provements for the loading and unloading of vessels, is esti 
mated at one and a half million dollars. To this must be 
added the cost of establishing a line of river-boats on the 
Opi and Irtish, which is estimated at two and a half million 
dollars. Thus the whole plan requires the expenditure of | 





brake-beam under the forward end of the car and pressiug 
it down with his feet, holding himself to the car with one 
band and pulling up the brake-chain with the other, the excuse 
for the act being that the brake-staff was so bent that it 
could not be operated—there being no rule of the company, 





fifteen million dollars in works of construction. It is believed | or direction from any of its officers, requiring such a service 
tbat the line can be worked for six months of the year. Tae | of the brakeman.” 

products of the remotest parts of the Obi basin will be carried} In Kentucky a brakeman on defendant’s train, in going 
to the shipping port on the ocean in twelve days, while| between two cars to make a coupling, was compelled to 
twelve days more will be sufficient to carry them to Londen. | stoop in order to avoid the projecting lumber piled on one of 
The — is intended as a means for making the transac- | the cars, and stumbled, fell, and was killed. The conductor 
tions of a 
founded recently. profitable. According to the concession | loaded as to imperil the life of one going between it and 
granted by the Russian peeg ana this road will not be| another car to makea coupling, but he was not shown to 
open to the public, but will only be used by the grantee, who | have ordered the brakeman to go between the cars. The 
proposes to export the grain and stock from southern Siberia, | Court of Appeals decides that, as the brakem could observe 
and hopes to be able to furnish the London market with ‘ the danger for himself, and, in the absence of orders, right- 


Siberian commercial company, which bas been | knew, or could have known, that tbe car was so improperly | 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
teen declared as follows : 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 314 per cent., payable 
Jan. 1. 
| Missouri Pacific, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable Jan. 15. 
Morris & Essex, 314 per cent. , payable Jan 2. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 11¢ per cent., pay- 
} able Jan. 10. 
| New Castle d& Beaver Valley, quarterly, 244 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 1. 

Northern Central, 5 per cent., payable Jan. 15. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., quarterly dividend, 
1} per cent., payable Jan. 3. : 

Richmond & West Point Terminal Co., 2\¢ ‘per cent. on 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 10. 

Fag Fredericksburg & Potomac, 3% per cent., pays 
able van. 1, 
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Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual meeting in the office of the 
company in Cleveland, O., Jan. 2, 1889. 

East Tennessee, Virginia d& Georgia, special meeting, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Dec. 22, to consider the approval of the 
lease to the Richmond & Danville. 

Knoxville & Ohio, annual meeting, Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 
21, to consider the question of approving the lease of the 
Knoxville & Onio to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
heretofore made in accordance with resolutions adopted 
by the board of directors. 

Lehigh Valley, annual meeting, Philadelphia, Jan. 15. 

Loyalsock, annual meeting, Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 

Montpelier &} White River, annual meeting, Barre, Vt, 
Jan. 10. q 

Norwood & Montreal, annual meeting, 96 Broadway, New 
York, Dec. 28 

Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad Co., annual 
meeting, Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 14. 

Pittsburgh & Lake frie, annual meeting, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan, 22. 

Rome, Watertown d& Ogdensburg, annual meeting, 96 
Broadway, New York, Dec, 28. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Terminal, annual meet- 
ing, 96 Broadway, New York, Dec. 28. 

Syracuse, Phenix & Oswego, annual meeting, 96 Broad- 
way, New York, Dec. 28. 

Western New York d& Pennsylvania, annual meeting Phil- 
adelphia, Jan. 14. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers meets at the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24, 
1889. 

The American Association of Railway Chemists will 
hold its next meeting in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14, 15 and 16. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month at itsrooms in the Phenix 
Building, Jackson street, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthe third Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
yy» on the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, cme at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in 7 Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Enoineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p. m. on the third Saturday in each month. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


A regular meeting was held Dec. 19 at 200’clock. The 
Secretary called attention to some photographs sent by Mr. 
H. Stanley Goodwin, showing the results of tests of speci- 
mens of timber treated by various processes and immersed 
in the sea. The specimens tested had not been in the water 
long enough, nor were they numerous enough to furnish con- 
clusive evidence as to the relative merits of different pro- 
cesses in preventing tne ravages of the ~ worm. Mr. Col- 
lingwood told of some observations that he had lately had 
opportunity to make of timber treated by wood creosote 
and of uptreated timber subjected to the same conditions. 
The pieces were several 3 x 4 in. scantling from structures 
standing in sea water. At the first examination the un- 
treated timber was found badly eaten by the teredo, while 
that treated with wood creosote was apparently sound. Fur- 
ther examination of the treated timber at low tide showed 
that it had been attacked close to the mud line. The ex- 
perience of others confirmed this. Mr. Collingwood also 
mentioned some recent experience with timber that had evi- 
dently been overheated in treatment. It was fine oak tim- 
ber, but was badly warped and checked, and to have lost its 
cohesion so much as to offer little hold for spikes. 

Mr. Flagg brought up the question whether or not timber 
with the bark on is safe against the teredo. Several mem 
bers said positively that it is, but ordinarily impracticable 
to keep the bark intact. 

Secretary Bogart showed and explained working drawings 
of a number of lift bridges in use at several places on the 
Erie Canal. The bridge floor is hung about 10 ft. below the sup- 

rting trusses by steel rods, and accurately counterweighted. 

y asimple gearing the bridge floor may be lifted up to the 
bottom of the trusses, givinga clear headway of 12 ft. above 
the water line. In the bridge worked by hand the equilib- 
rium between the lifting bridge and its counterweights is 
overcome by two weights, one acting to raise the bridge and 
the other to lower it. These weigbts are wound up by the 
bridge tender, and one or the other is thrown into gear as 
required. In another type of bridge the operating power is 
supplied by a turbine, and in still another by a hydraulic 
cylinder connected with city mains. A 90 ft. span complete 
costs about $9,000. 

The Board of Direction informs the members of the Society 
that the following communication has just been received 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

To the Secretary of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers : 

Sir: It is reported that many engineers from the United 
States will probably visit Europe during the International 
Exhibition which is to be held in Paris in 1889. 

In view of this, the Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
giveers, at the first meeting of the present session, directed 
an inquiry to be addressed to you to ask: Ist. Whether this 
report is correct, and, if so, whether your society can give 
ony idea of the number of your members likely to come. 


2d. 
ether they will travel by way of England, and 8d. What | d 


may be expected to be the approximate date of their arrival 
and the duration of their stay in this country. 

The object of this inquiry is to enable the Council to con- 
sider the possibility of making such arrangements as may 
best tend to further the objects which the visitors have in 
view, aud to render their visit generally as useful and agree- 
able as possible. 

The Council need hardly assure you of its good will 
towards its professional brethren in the United States, and of 
its desire to embrace this opportunity of manifesting its 
friendly feeling to the utmost of its power. 

Of course, in any case, the facilities afforded by this institu 
tion are always at the disposal of your members. 

We are, yours faitbfully, 
GEORGE B. Bruce, President. 
WituiaM Po-Lr, Hon. Secretary. 
JAMES FORREST, Secretary. 

This circular is now issued so that a proper reply may be 
made to the above letter. 

Fer the information of members the following additional 
facts are given: An invitation has been extended to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, by the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers of London. We are informed 
that it is expected that other foreign Engineering or Scien- 
tific Societies will also arrange for special courtesies, and 
that in all these the members of this Society will be included. 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechamical Engineers are taking steps to 
ascertaiu the probable number of their members who wouid 
= Europe next spring in case speci:] arrangements are 
made. 

The following information has been secured by a commit- 
tee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers as _ to 
practicable arrangements, and these or substantially similar- 
arrangements can be made for the members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and their families: 

Dates—Minimum absence, five weeks. From, say last 
week in May to first week in July. 

Cost—Round trip passage by steamer about $110, going 
altogether in a body and returning individually at any time 
during the year, as may be convenient. Cost per day in 
Europe from $4 upward. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


At the meeting of Dec. 1, 1888, the following were elected: 
Active Members. Sanford K. Campbell, Clifford Stanley 
Sims, Jr., John H. Webster, Jr., Walter Brinton, Albert S. 
Coffin, Charles Silliman and Frederick B. Miles; Associate 
Member, Prof. C. Herschel Koy]. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. Heber 8. Thompson, a 
paper on Earth Embankments for Reservoirs. The burst- 
ing of the Mena Reservcir at Valparaiso, on the 11th of 
August, and the loss of life and destruction of property at- 
tending it, enforces again the lesson, so often tuught before, 
of the necessity of the extremest care in the building of earth 
embankments to retain large bodies of water. By this dis- 
aster more than fifty lives were lost, and property was dam- 
aged to the value of nearly three million dollars. There are 
special difficultities attending the building of earth embank- 
ments in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, due to 
crevices in the rocks under the reservoir and puddle wall. 
These crevices, to which the tilted, and more or less steeply 
inclined, measures are specially liable, are more common in 
the vicinity of the ravines usually desired for reservoir 
pu es. 

r. Howard Murphy discussed this subject, presenting an 
informal account of a recent accident to a part of one of the 
basins of the reservoir at Roanake, Va., when, after the ex- 
plosion of a magazine containing three tons of dynamite and 
400 kegs of powder, within 2,500 ft. of the reservoir, a por- 
tion of the embankment of the south basin dropped into a 
limestone cavern or crevice, which was already known to 
exist under that portion. Therock formation near that point 
is of vertical crags and large boulders, firmly embedded in a 
red clay gravel, almost as solid as hard pan, and a trial shaft 
just alongside of the break had shown the formation to be 
thoroughly solid for a depth of 33 ft. below the bottom of 
the basin. It is not remarkable, however, that the explosion 
should have occasioned this break by a drop of material into 
the cavern from a much greater depth than this. The surface 
of the ground dropped in when the Croton Aqueduct Tunnel 
collapsed at a depth of 150 ft. below it. The reservoir was 
located along the mountain side so as to bring its whole bot- 
tom in excavation. 

There is much to excite curiosity in the formation near 
the Roanoke Reservoir, as there is no doubt that a tributary 
of one of the most remarkable springs in the world passes 
under a portion of the basin, and the writer hopes in the fu- 
ture to present a paper upon the subject, although the ex- 
perience in this case can be of little value in any other, 
owing to the uncertainty as to the behavior of limestone 
formations uuder the peculiar weight of water wherein 
there is none of the arch action of even very loose earth. 

Mr. L. F. Rondinella exhibited and described the scale 
of proportional inches which he has prepared. This 
scale is designed especially for the use of mechanical 
engineers and machine draftsmen. The civil engineer 
has his scale of feet or inches divided decimally; the 
architect bis scale of proportional feet, where the unit (°; 
in., 1 in., 14g in., etc.) represents one foot and is di- 
vided into twelve parts for inches. But the mechanical 
engineer, though working almost exclusively in inches in his 
designs, has been obliged heretofore to use the architect’s 
scale, transforming each size from inches to feet and inches 
before laying it down on his drawing, with considerable loss 
of time and liability to error; while the scale that is perhaps 
most used by machine draughtsmen—half-size—is entirely 
absent from the architect's scale as usually made. The scale 
of proportional inches contains the scales that are most used 
in practice—full size, half-size, quarter-size and eighth-size— 
in inches, The divisions are arranged as in the architect's 
scale, two scales on each edge, the unit outside of the zero 
point being subdivided in the larger sizes to sixteenths, in the 
smaller sizes to eighths. The graduations are U. 8. standard, 
engine divided, and the scale is furnished in bristol board or 
boxwood. 


Northwest Railroad Club. 


A meeting of mechanical officers of the roacs centering in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis was held on the evening of Dec. 1 
for the organization of the Northwest Railroad Club. A 
temporary organization was effected by the election of Mr. 
W. T. Small, of the Northern Pacific, as temporary chair- 
main, and Mr. H. P. Robinson, editor of the Northwestern 
Railroader, as temporary secretary. The meeting adjourned 
to meet Dec. 15, and recieve repores of committees on consti- 
tution and effect a permanent organization. All of the rail- 
roads centering in St. Pauland Minueapolis were represented 
at this meeting. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. T. Ripley succeeds E. D. Moore as Chairman of 
the Western Classilication Committee, office at Chicago. 

—Inter-state Commerce Commissioner Bragg, whose term 
expires on Jan. 1 next, has been renomina' by the Presi- 








ent, 


—M. J. Rogers, Master Mechanic of the Chicago, Santa 
Fe & California at Streator, Ill, will this week remove his 
office to Chicago. 


—F. B. Papy has been append Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager of the Savannah, Florida & Western and the lines com- 
posing the Plant system. 


—The title of F. H. Kingsbury, formerly Through 
Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania, is to be Eastern Super- 
intendent of the Union line, with office in New York. 


—Josiah Johnson, who was formerly Superintendent of 
the Western Division of the Southern Pacific and also of the 
Placerville Division of the same road, died recently at Sacra- 
mento, 


— Engineer Cook, who was the runner of the foremost 
engine in the Mud Run collision, Oct. 10, is said to be losing 
his mind through grief, fear of punishment and inability to 
get employ ment. 


—Mr. Frederick W. Hall, who was recently appointed 
Superivtendent of Construction on the Port Townsend 
Southern road, has resigned that position to accept one on a 
local road at Port Townsend. 


—Mr. H. G. Young, Assistant to the President and General 
Manager of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., has been 
elected Second Vice-President, and will hold that office from 
Jan. 1. The office of Assistant to the President is abolisheds 
Mr. Young will continue to act as General Manager. 


—John McLeod, who was recently appointed General Man- 
ager of the Louisville Southern, has resigned, as a result of 
the lease of the road to the Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 
cago. He will still retain the title of Chief Engineer, how- 
ever, and will have charge of all the extensions of the road. 


—Mr. Charles F. Mayer, Jr., of Baltimore, a cousin of 
Charles F, Mayer, President of the Baltimore & Ohio, died 
suddenly Dec. 17, of apoplexy. He was in the United States 
Engineering Corps during the late war, was with Admiral 
Farragut in the encounter at New Orleans, and was on 
ee the “Housatonic” when she was blown up in Charleston 

arbor 


—Mr. J. B. Kirkland, at present Pacific Coast agent of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Passenger Agent on the 
Pacific Coast of the Union Pacific, and S. E. Eccles, now 
Agent of the Mexican International, has been appointed 
Freight Agent of the same road. These changes are to take 
place Feb. 1. D. W. Hitchcock, the present General Agent 
on the Pacific Coast will be transferred. 


—Mr. Waterman Stone, ‘of Providence, R. 1., the well- 
known Secretary of the North American Superintendents’ 
Association, has resigned his position on the Old Colony to 
become General ran the Inter-state Consolidated 
Rapid Transit Railway, of Kansas City. Mr. Stone, although 
a young man, bas been in the service of the Providence, 
Warren & Bristol for 24 years, and has worked in all de- 
partments. For 17 years he has been Superintendent and 
Chief Engineer. 


—Mr. Nathaniel J. Bradlee, one of the most prominent 
capitalists of Boston, died suddenly in the cars while on his 
way to Keene, N. H., on Dec. 18. Mr. Bradlee was best 
known as a trustee, having had charge of more than a hun- 
dred estates and other trusts, and being president of a num- 
ber of trust, insurance, safe deposit ant other institutions. 
He was a director in tze Boston & Maine and Eastern Rail- 
roads and President of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association. He was 60 years of age, and left about 
$1,000,000. 


—Mr. W. R. Davenport. President of the Erie Car Works, 
died suddenly in Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 13, at the age of 57 
years. Mr. Davenport was the first agent at Erie, Pa., of 
the Cleveland & Erie Railroad, now the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern. With two others he founded the Erie Car 
Wheel Works, of which he was President. In 1874 he or- 
ganized the American Fuse Co. and was its President. In 
1881 he erected at St. Ignace, Mich., the Martell Charcoal 
Furnaces. He devoted much of his time and energies to 
forming and maintaining many benevolent and educational 
institutions, and was for two years President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Pennsylvania, and for ten 
years of that at Erie. 


—Charles F. Mayer, the new president of the Baltimore & 
Obio, is described as a man of action rather than words. As 
president of the Despard Coal companies, his energy and 
enterprise built up a large gas coal trade. He is known asa 
patient and irtelligent compiler of statistics, and was selected 
to collect and digest the facts connected with the soft coal 
trade of the country for submission to Congress. Mr. 
Mayer is also president of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Susquehanna & Tidewater Canal Co., and a 
number of other corporations. Mr. Mayer was married in 
1866 to a daughter of George M. Keim, of Reading, Pa., and 
sister of George De B. Keim, President of the Reading Coal 
& Tron Co. 


—David A. Stewart, Chairman of the firm of Carnegie 
Brothers & Co., died in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Saturday last, 
at the age of 57. Mr. Stewart was President of the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive and Car Works, one of the managing directors 
of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., and President of the Carnegie 
Natural Gas Co. He was born at Louden, Pa., and was a 
son of the first ticket agent of the Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh. During the early oil excitement Mr. Stewart joined 
his uncle, Col. Thomas A, Scott, and Andrew Carnegie in 
the ‘*Columbia Company ” and made their fortunes. Mr. 
Stewart was afterwards president of the company. His wife 
was a daughter of John Scott, President of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Ste- 
wart was for many years a director of the Allegheny Valley 
and the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston railroads. With 
Mr. Carregie and others he formed the Edgar Thomson Com- 
we 4 in 1872, and they built the great steel works at Brad- 
dock. 

—Gen. James C. Lane died at his office in New York City 
at midnight Dec. 12. He was born in New York in 1823. 
After being graduated in 1841, be made a specialty of 
architecture and of civil engineering, which he carried on 
until 1851. He aided in the construction of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Later he entered the United States Coast 
Survey at Washington and was afterward engaged 
in minieralogical surveys in San Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and Cuba. He entered the civil war as Major 
of a New York regiment and served in 16 battles including 
Lookout Mountain and Missionury Ridge and the Georgia 
campaign. Since the close of the war Gan, Lane has been 
engaged in mineralogical surveys in California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Lower California, as well as a sur- 
veys in Palestine. He was also engaged as Chief Engineer of 
the South Side and of the New York, Woodhaven & Rock- 
away roads of Long Island, and at the time of his death had 
just completed his duties as Chief Engineer of the new parks 
of Westchester County. 


—Mr. J. T. Harahan, the official announcement of whose 





appointment to succeed the late Edward Gallup as Assistant 
ral Manager of the Lake Shore is given in another column, 
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. F ” u “ —— 
has been in railroad service since 1864, and has seen service in | 


all ranks. He began on the Orange & Alexandri», working 
at a station, in shops and as engineer. He went from tbere 
to the Nashville & Decatur, now a part of the Louisville & 
Nashville, and was conductor, yard master and road master. 
In 1878 he was made Superintendent of the Memphis line. 
In 1880 he was transferred to the New Orleans & Mobile di- 
vision, and a year later his duties were increased by the ad- 
dition of another division to his jurisdiction; in 1882 he 
became General Superintendent of lines south of Decatur, 
Ala., and July 1, 1884, the title of general manager of the 
whole line was conferred upon him. For three months fol- 
lowing Jan. |, 1885, be till-d the position of General Mana- 


ger of the Baltimore & Ohio, resigning that office to re-enter | 


the service of the Louisville & Nashville as Assistant General 
Manager. In October of the same year he was again ap- 
pointed General Manager, which position he has filled to the 
present time. Mr. Harahan is well known to all interested 
in the General Time Convention by his important and useful 
service on the committee that framed the Uniform Code of 
Train Rules. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Charles F. Mayer has been elected 
President of the road, vice Samuel Spencer. 


Buffalo & Southwestern.—The following directors of the 
road bave been elected : W.S. Bissell, James Adams, E. G. 
Spaulding, H G. Nolton, J. M. Richmond, O. P. Ramsdell, 
W. H. H. Newman, Daniel E. Bailey, Andrew Langdon, 
Daniel O'Day, Thomas Hodgson, Richmond Kirgman and 
Jobn Scott. 

Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—F. W. Deibert has 
been appointed Mas er Mechanic in charge of Locomotive 
and Car Departments, with headquarters at Toledo, O. 





Connecticut River.—At the annual meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., the old board of directors was re-elected as follows: 
O<car Edwards, of Northampton, Mass.: Charles 8S. Sargent, 





elected: President, Arthur Sewall; Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Payson Tucker; Secretary, J. H. Drummond; 
Directors, Arthur Sewall, H. N. José, George C. Lord, Rich- 
ard Olney, Amos Paul, Darius Alden, W. G. Davis, J. S. 
Ricker, Frank Jones, Thomas W. Hyde, S. C. Lawrence, 
Francis W. Hill. John Ware. Richard Olney takes the place 
of Nathanial J. Bradlee, deceased. 


Manhattan Beach.—The stockholders of the company 
elected the following directors: William G. Wheeler, J. R. 
Maxwell, Charles L. Flint, William J. Kelly. Edward E. 
Sprague, J. R. O. Sherwood, Henry Graves, H. W. Max- 
weil, Frank McDonough, Edwin H. Atkins, Gilman S. Moul- 
ton aud Thomas F, Ward. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—The officers of this Mexican 
company are: General Trevino, of Monterey, President: T. 
S$. Bullock, of New York, First Vice-President; Frank R. 
Brown, of San Antonio, Tex., Second Vice-President: J. J. 
Fisher, of St. Louis; Third Vice-President, and V. A. Wilder, 


of New York, Secretary and Treasurer. 


of Brookl ne, Mass.; William R. Cone, of Hartford, Conn.;' 


Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt.; Augustus T. Perkins, 
of Barnstable; William Whiting, of Holyoke, Mass., and 
Frederick H. Harris, N. A. Leonard and A. B. Harris, of 
Springfield. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—The directors of the consoli- 
dated company are: J. W. Howell, Russell Whitman, G. 


M. Trowbridge, C. S. Holt, A. J. Caton, Norman Williams, | 


A. F. Towne, A. D. Wheeler, F. D. Raymond, C, E. Towne 
and R., F. Clinch. 


Eureka Railroad & Coal Co.—The directors of this new 


Calif: rnia company are: Julius Koebig, R. D. McElroy, A. | 


R. Green, D. Gutzmann and Natban Bibo, of San Francisco, 
and Bartholomew Noyes and F. R. Noyes, of Oakland. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Co —N. 8S, Pennington, | 


General Freight Agent, bas been appointed Traffic Manager, 
and will have supervision of both freight and passenger busi- 
ness. His headquarters will he at Jacksonville. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—The annual meeting was 
held in Fort Worth, Tex., last week. 
of stock, 83.683 shares were represented. The stockholders 
elected the following board of directors: T. W. Pearsall, J. 
T. Granger and A. J. Mayer, of New York: W. T. Walters, 
of Baltimore: Morgan Jones, J. P. Smith, William M. Har- 
rison, W. F. Sommerville and J. M. Brown, of Fort Worth. 
The directors elected Morgan Jones President, T. W. Pear- 
sall Vice-President, J. T. Granger Treasurer and W. A. Ross 
Secretary. 


The following appointments have been made: F. Wild, 
Jr., Assistant General Freight Agent, with headquarters at 
Denver, Col. W.C. Harvey, General Agent, with office at 

.Colorado Springs, Col. John %. Inglis, Commercial Agent 
at Portland, Or., has been transferred to San Francisce, 
with the title of General Agent. W. J. McDonald, Assistant 
General Agent, with office in Portland, Or. He will also 
have charge of the territory heretofore assigned to R. F. 
Harriott, Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent at Butte, 
M. T., the latter having resigned. 


Genesee Valley Terminal.— At the avnual meeting of the 
company in Ro hester, N. Y., this week, the old board of 
directors was re-elected. The road is leased to the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania. 


Of the 89,850 shares | 


| Agent. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—At the annual meet- | 


ing of the stockholders of the road in Hartford, Conn., 
this week, the following directors were elected : John 
S. Wilson, John W. Brock, W. W. Gibbs. Charle- 
magne Tower, Jr.: Artbur E. Newbold and William B. 
Scott, all of Philadelphia, Pa.; Artbur Brock, of Lebanon, 
Pa.; William H. Barnum, of Lime Rock, Conn., and Fred- 
erick Miles, of Salisbury; Henry Gay, of West Winstead; 
Jeoffrey O. Phelps, of Simsbury; J. H. Appleton, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and H. A. Botsford, of Hartford. 
The members of the old board who retire are Charles T. 
Hillyer, of Hartford; William L. Gilbert, of Winsted: 
B. Richardson, of Salisbury, and J. W. Husted, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. The new board of directors elected John S. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia, President, vice J. W. Husted, and Ed- 
ward R. Beardsley, of Hartford, Secretary and Treasurer. 
No appointment of a Superintendent to succeed Mr. Edwin 
McNeil, who recently resigned that position, was made. 


Housatonic.—At the annual meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., 
this week, the following directors were elected Vv. H 


Milo | 


Starbuck, Jobn L. Macaulay, Thomas Rutter, Henry Hentz, | 


New York; William H. Stevenson, Bridgeport; William H.! w 


Barnum, Lime Rock; A. B. Mygatt, New Milford; S. E. 
Merwin, New Haven; W. E. Downs, Birmingham. Ata 
subsequent meeting of the directors, the following officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Starbuck; Vice-President 
and General Manager, William H. Stevenson; Secretary, 
A. J. Porter; Assistant Treasurer, C. E. Robinson. 





Indianapolis Belt.—F. C. Doran bas been appointed En 
gineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Kentucky Midland.—Tbe officers of the Home Construc- 
tion Company are: President, Gov. J. E. Cantrill; Secre- 
tary, W. F. Dandridge; Treasurer, FE. L. Samuel, all of 
Frankfort, Kv. The directors are: H. Mason, S. B. 
Mason, C. E. Hoge, S. B. Dandridge, J. E. Cantrill, R. W. 
McRery, R. K. McClure, and Fayette Hewitt. The general 
offices are at Frankfort, Ky. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—J.T. Harahan has 
beep appointed Assistant General Manager of this company’s 
lines, with office at Cleveland, O., to succeed E. Gallup, de- 
ceased. He will assume the duties of the position Jan. 1, 
and will have charge of the transportation and passenger de- 


Mt. Holly, Lumberton & Medford.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Mt. Holly, N. J., last week, the stockholders elected 
the following board of directors: Henry I. Budd, Henry 
C. Risdon, Clifford Stanley Sims, Franklin B. Leirs, Edward 
Wills, Daniel Sutter and [Isaac W. Stokes. Ata subsequent 
meeting the hoard organized by electing Henry I. Budd 
President, Clifford Stanley Sims Vice-President, and Isaac 
W. Stokes Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Providence & Boston.—Directors were chosen 
as follows at the annual meeting in Providence last week: 8S. 
D. Babcock, G. M. Miller, N. F. Dixon, Robert Knight, H. 
C. Robinson, @ P. Wetmore, J. L. Riker, B. N. Lapham, 
J. W. Wood, J. P. Morgan, G. G. Haven. 


Orange County.—The directors of this connecting New 
York roadare: J. R. Maxwell, Joseph 8S. Harris, Edward 
D. Adams, J. W. Watson, George S. Jones, S Dickson, 
George F. Baker, Francis C. Yarnall, T. C. Henry, S. 
Shepherd, R. W. De Forest, Loyal Farragut and Henry 
Maxwell. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The following circulars have 
been issued: Ata meeting of the board of directors, held 
Nov. 28, the offices of local freight agent and through 


| freight agent were abolished; the office of as-istant general 


freight agent was created and Mr. John Whittaker appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent, to date from Nov. 28. 
Under the revised organization of the freight department 
of the Pennsylvania and its controlled lines east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie. recently adopted, the tollowing appoint- 
ments were made: William H. Joyce, General Freight 
Agent; John Whittaker, Assistant General Freight Agent, 
*, D. Howell, Freight Claim Agent, with offices at Phila- 


| delphia, 


The following extracts from the revised organization are 
publisbed: 

**The general freight agent is under the direction of the 
first vice-president. * * * He is aided by anassistant gen- 
eral freight agent and a coal freight agent. The tirst named 


acts for the general freight agent in his absence, and the | 
other has special charge of the coal and coke business. He | 


also, vnder the authority of the general freight agent, names 
the rates of transportation therefor, and performs such other 
duties as may be assigned by the general freight agent. 

‘The general freight agent is assisted by two division freight 
agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, one for the 
United Railroads of New Jersey, one for the Philadelphia & 


Erie, two for the Northern Central, one for the Philadelphia, ' 


Wilmington & Baltimore, one for the West Jersey and Cam- 
den & Atlantic roads, and a freight claim agent. 


‘* The division freight agents are specially charged with | built. 


the duty of procuring freights for,and making local freight 
rates on, their respective divisions. * * * 


‘The Eastern Superintendent of Union Line performs | 
such duties in connection with the freight business of the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad as may be specially assigned to him 
by the General Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

** Under the special assignment above authorized the East- 
ern Superintendent of Union Line represents and acts for 
the General Freight Agent at all Trunk Line meetings where 
the General Freight Agent is unable to be present. He is to 
keep himself thoroughly advised in relation to all Trunk 
Line matters, for the information of the General Freight 
He also has special supervision of the Freight So- 


liciting Agencies in New England, and of the freight busi- | 


ness in and out of that territory. 

** The address of the Eastern Superintendent of Union Line 
is F. H. Kingsbury, 346 Broadway, New York. 

‘Freight Agents of these lines are directed to address all 
communications, except those relating to loss and damsge 
claims, to the Division Freight Agents of tbeir respective 
divisions. Correspondence strictly pertaining to claims for 
loss and damage should be addressed to the Freight Claim 
Agent. Claims for overcharge should be sent to the Division 
Freight Agents. 

‘*Division Freight Agents are to address their general com- 
munications on freight department matters to the Assistant 
General Fr2ight Agent, who, in addition to bis general duties 


in connection with the department, will give particular at- | 


tention to the local freight traffic, and to the interchangeable 
business with connecting lines in the territory east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie, The issue of all rates will be under the 
supervision of the Assistant General Freight Agent.” 


Red River, Sabine d& Western.—Organized witb the fol- 
lowing officers: T.T. Lloyd, of Marshall, Tex., President; 
7. J. T. Evain, of Clarksville, Vice-President : F. 


| Tucker, of San Augustine. Secretary, and I. H. Hollis, of 


partments, and of such other vusiness of the company as) 


may be assigned to him by the general manager: 


Lincoln Park & Charlotte.--The officers are: President, 
Adrian Iselin, 36 Wall street, New York; Secretary, John 

. Hocart, New York; Chief Engineer, W. E. Hoyt, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Maine Central.—The annual meeting of the company was 
held in Portland, Me., Dec. 19. The following officers were 


| senger Agent and S. E. Eccles Freight Agent on the Pacific 


San Agustine, Treasurer. Directors: E. H. Keller and S. B. 


Haggart, of Fort Worth; W. J. T. Evain, of Clarksville; E. 
C. Zeck, of San Francisco; W. E. Young, of New York; L. | 


L. W. Lloyd, of Marshall; I. Hollis and F. H. Tucker, of 
San Augustine, and T. Zuckerman, of Mineola. 


Rhode Island & Massachusetts.—The annual meeting of 
the company was held last week and directors were elected | 
as follows: Jonathan Chase, G. L. Littlefield, Darius Goff, | 
Hezekiah Conant, Jesse Boynton, J. P. Ray, J. G. Ray, E. | 
K. Ray, A. B, Chace. The road is leased to the New York 
& New England. 

Southern Pacific.—George Gerkin has been appointed | 
General Freight Agent of the Atlantic system of the South- 
ern Pacific, vice C. C. Gibbs, resigned. Col. Gibbs remains 
General Land Commissioner of the Southern Pacific. 

Trinidad & Rocky Mountain.—The incorporators of this 
new Colorado road are: Jobn Tipper, Wallace T. Foote, Jr., 
a T. H. Auburn, John R. Weeks and Charles F. 
Sates, 

Union Pacific.—J. B. Kirkland has been appointed Pas- 


Coast, with office at San Francisco, vice D. W. Hitchcock, 
transferred. 

Wheeling, Wellsburg & State Line.—The following are 
the officers of the company: Samuel George, President; D. 
Brown, Treasurer; A. B. Paul, Secretary, with office at 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 





' suit for rental. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Alabama Midland.—Work was commenced on the 
road last week at Bainbridge, Ga., and the first 25 miles of 
the road from that point will be completed by Feb. 15. 
When this section is finished work will commence at a point 
near Ada, Ala., on the Northwest & Florida, and will then 
be pushed from both ends of the road. It is expected to have 
the whole road completed by September next. J. M. Browne, 
of New York, has the contract. 


Allegheny & Kinzua.—It is expected to have this road 
completed from Red House, N. Y., to Bradford, Pa., a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, by Jan. 1. The track of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western from Smith’s Junction, Pa., to Brad- 
ford, will be used by the road. 


Atlantic & Danville.—Ground was broken at Dan- 
ville, Va., last week on the western division of this road, 
which is to be built between Danville and Clarkesville, 
Mecklenburg County, Va., 62 miles. The Danville Con- 
struction Co. have the contract. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The stockholders at the recent an- 
nual meeting veted to guarantee two new loans, one of $300,- 
000 for the line from Roselle, N. J., to the Arthur K»ll Bridge, 
| and another for $1,000,000 for the new line to shorten the 
| connection at Philadelphia with the Philadelphia & Reading. 
} 
| 


It is stated that the company will bmld a grain elevator 
in Philadelphia with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, which 
will cost about $1,000,000. The company will furnish about 
$600,000 of the capital and grain dealers the balance. 


Bangor & Piscataquis.—The directors of the road 
have executed a 999 years’ Jease of their road to the Maine 
Central at an annual rental ot $12,500. 


Cairo & Tennessee.— Business men of Russellville, Ky., 
have offered this company $20,000 and promised to raise as 
| much more by subscription. to run its line through that 
place, and the feasibility of the plan is now under considera- 

tion. 


| Camden & Warren.—Col. W. B. Slack, of Little Rock, 
| Ark., and a company of surveyors last week began running 
| a preliminary line for this proposed Arkansas road, between 
| the terminals named. The project has remaived idle for 
| several years, but the right of way is now being bought, and 
a company, of which Colonel Slack is a member, will, it is 
stated, at once begin the work of construction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


Canadian Pacific.—It is now thought probable that the 
company will defer the opening of its Maine extension be- 
tween Greenville and Mattawamkeag until next spring or 
;summer. The line is open to Greenville. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—The construc- 
tion of the line from Rutberfordton, N. C., to Johnson City, 
Tenn., and thence to White House, Ky., will be commenced 
at Johnson City within 60 days. The line is now completed 
| from Camden, 8. C., to Rutherfordton, a distance of 149 
miles, 


Charleston & Ganley.—This road is an extension of 
the Kanawha & Ohio River road, and is being built from 
a point near Charleston, W. Va.. southward up the Kanawha 
River. About three miles of track has now been laid, to 
Campbell’s Creek from the Koll transfer south of Charleston. 
The road will be built to Walden, Kanawha County, W. Va., 
two miles south of Campbell’s Creek, as soon as the grading 
is completed. Tue line is located as far as Kanawha Falls, 
| but it has not yet been determined when this portion will be 
Edward N. Scott is Resident Engineer. 


| Chicago, St. Louis & Paducah.—A resolution of the 
stockholders authorizing an issue of bonds to the amount of 
$1,000,000 has been filed with the Secretary of the state of 
| Illinois. Tbe bonds bear five per cent. interest, 


Chicago & South Side Rapid Transit.—The Sec- 
| retary of State of Illinois last week recorded a mortgage of 
| the company for $7,500,000, to secure bonds for that amount 
| issued to raise funds for the construction of arn elevated road 
| in Chicago from Van Buren street south to Sixty-seventh 
| street, bonds to bear interest at the rate of six per cent. The 
| Knickerbocker Trust Co., of New York, is Trustee. 


Chippewa Valley.—A mortgage for $1,800,000 has 
been filed in Manistee County, Mich., made in favor of the 
| Central Trust Co., of New York. It is ona proposed road 
|from Mount Pleasant. Isabella County, to Manistee. The 

road will be about 120 miles long, and will run through Isa- 
bella, Mecosta, Newaygo, Lake, Mason and Manistee coun- 
| ties, and it is} proposed to begin it in the early spring. 

Arrangements have been completed for the sale of the Manis- 

tee & Luther road to this company, and it will form a part 
| of the contemplated new line. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The contract has been let 
for the construction of the branch to Lake City, Col., from 
Sapinero. About $500,000 were expended upon this line six 
years ago, says the Denver Republican, and a considerable 
amount of earth and rock work bas been done, but much 
more is still required. The line follows up Lake Fork, a 
stream largely confined to narrow and tortuous canons, 
necessitating considerable expensive rock work. The worst 
portion of the line is through the canon near the mouth of 
the creek, on which nothing has yet been done. This canon 
is eight to ten miles in length, and very rough. Rock work 
<on this portion will be begun as soon as the necessary forces 
and equipments can be got upon the ground. A contract 

| has also been let for 500,000 ties for this line. 

The company is constructing a second track from Denver, 
10 miles south, and for the same distance north from Pueblo; 
also five miles north and five south from Colorado Springs. 

It: is expected to have the work completed by Dec. 31._ This 
| is in pursuance of the contract by which the Chicago, Kansas 
| & Nebraska uses this read’s track between the points men- 
| tioned. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—The company has moved, in 
the District Court at Dubuque, Ia., for a temporary injunc- 
tion to restrain the Cedar Falls & Minneapolis from entering 
The petition alleges that the contract under 
which the Dubuque & Sioux City is operating the Cedar 
Falls & Minneapolis is fraudulent and void, and that should 
it so prove the rental paid could not be recovered because 
the defendant is insolvent. The claim of insolvency is the 
only point distinguishing this petition from the one in which 
some months ago the company was granted an injunction 
which the Supreme Court dissolved. 


Eureka Railroad & Coal Co.—The company bas 
been incorporated in California to construct a road from a 
point in Alameda County, eastward about 20 miles, to a 
point in San Joaquin County, near Stockton. The capital 
stock is $2,000,000. 


Farmville & Powhattan.—Fifty-five miles _of the 
grading between Jennings’ Crossing and Farmville, Va., are 
now completed and when the remaining nine miles are fin- 
ished tracklaying will be commenced. 
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Gloucester City & Atco.—Chief Engineer George A. 
Norris, bus left Gloucester, N. J., with his instruments, and 
has discharged his assistants. The line was projected to ex- 
tend from Glouscester to Atco and is said to have been a 
scheme of the United States Express Company,which is now 
rendered useless by the settlement of certain disputes be- 
tween that company and the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road. 


Housatonic.—A vote was passed at the annual meeting 
this week in favor of amending the charter so as to carry 
out the plan for the purchase of the Norwalk & Danbury 
and other leased lines. 

The company also proposes to build a line from Bridge- 
port east through Stratford, Huntington, Milford and 
Orange, and from Bridgeport west through Fairfield, West- 
port and Norwalk, making, if built, a road between New 
Haven and Norwalk, Conn., parallel to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

Isbell & Iron Mountain.—On this short Alabama 
road, which is to run from Isbell, six miles to iron ore beds, 
the grading on the first four miles from Isbell is now com- 
pleted. 


Kansas City, Arkansas & New Orleans.—The cow- 
pany has recorded in Arkansas a mortage for $4,000,000 to 
secure bonds to that amount. This is a proposed line to 
extend from eebe, Ark., to Munroe, La., a distance of about 
200 miles. 


Kensington.—Organized in Kansas to build. a steam 
motor line from a point in Kansas City, Kan., to Chelsea 
Park, a length of 1%{ miles. 


Kentucky:Midland.—The Home Construction Company 
has been organized at Frankfort, Ky., with a paid-up capital 
of $200,000, tu build the extensions of the Kentucky Mid- 
land from Frankfort, Ky., tothe eastern end of the state, 
through the mountainous sections. 


Lancaster & Hamden.—The contract of E. P. Buell, 
which we noted last week, is for building and equipping 20 
miles of this road between Lancaster and Poiut Pleasant, O. 
The road is to run via Wellston and Tarlton, and the total 
distance is 90 miles, of which 60 miles is located. J. C. 
Reeves is President and P. Rising is Treasurer, both with 
offices in Lancaster, O. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Roselle & South Plainfield road, 
between South Plainfield, N. J., on the Lehigh Valley, and 
Roselle, N. J., on the Centralof New Jersey 10 miles, will 
soon be opened. Charles McFadden, of Philadelphia, was 
the contractor. The Mahoning City loop, from Mahoning 
City to Barrys, Pa., has also been completed. Dick & 
Hughes, of Harleton, Pa., were the contractors. Three miles 
of new road has been laid on the Loyalsock Railroad on 
North Mountain in Sullivan County, Pa. 


Lincoln Park & Charlotte.—The contract for this 
new road, mentioned last week, will be let before next 
spring. It is to extend froma connection with the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, near Lincoln Park, N. Y., thence 
north to a connection with the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burgh, near Charlotte, a distance of nine miles, with a 
branch to the Genesee River for coal docks. 


Los Angeles & Pacific.—The extension of this Cali- 
fornia road has been completed to Santa Monica, on the 
Pacific Ocean, near Los Angeles, 


Louisville & Nashville.—The contract for building a 
three-mile branch from the main line at Pineville, Ky., to 
the mines of the Pine Mountain Iron & Coal Co., was last 
week awarded to Nichols & Davison, of Pineville, Ky., and 
the work of grading is now in progress. 

The third division of the mineral range line of the road has 
been turned over to the operating department. This division 
is 17 miles long, and extends from Middle Springs to One- 
onta, Ala. The road is building at Cincinnati a new freight 
house, work on the foundations being well under way. The 
structure will be located east of the Newport & Cincinnati 
bridge, and will be 400 ft. long on Front street, and the 
width about 150 ft. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—The company 
will, within the next six months, extend its line from Rose- 
dale, county seat of Bolivar County, Miss., to the extreme 
northern limits of the county, a distance of 12 miles, 


Louisville, St. Louis & Texas.—As __ already 
stated the road is now open for traffic between Louisville 
and Owensboro, Ky.. and it is now announced that the whole 
line to Henderson, Ky., 142 miles, will be opened by Jan. 5. 
The entire line is finished, except the Green River bridge, 
which it is expected to have completed at the date mentioned. 
There are few sharp curves, and the grades are light, the 
maximum being 30 ft. per mile. In connection with the 
Louisville & Nashville the road will make a line seven miles 
shorter than the Ohio & Mississippi between St. Louis and 
Louisville, though longer by 38 miles than the Louisville, 
Evansville & St. Louis. 


Louisville Southern.—This road was last week leased 
for a term of 30 years tothe Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 
cago, the latter at once assuming control. The road is to be 
known as the Monon’s *‘ Gold Link Route.” The Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago guarantees the payment of the inter- 
est on the company’s bonds, and pays a rental equal to the net 
earnings. The heads of departments will report hereafter 
directly to the lessees at Chicago. By this change the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago will hereafter run its trains into 
Louisville over the Kentucky & Indiana bridge, discontinuing 
the use of the Louisville bridge about Jan. 1. The lease does 
not affect the proposed lines of the Louisville Southern, whi-h 
will be completed by the old management. Heretofore the 
through Southern passenger traffic of the Louisville, New Al- 
bany & Chicago hasibeen sent over the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton from Indianapolis to Cincinnati, thence south over the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. This gave the 
** Monon” for the business obtained | it at Chicago a haul 
of only 183 miles (to Indianapolis). The Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton then hauled the train 123 miles to Cincinnati, 
where it was turned over to the Queen & Crescent at a 
transfer depot especially built for the purpose. Under the 
new arrangement the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago can 
utilize its own line from Chicago to Burgin, Ky., a distance 
of 405 mile:, and there connect with the same road as at 
Cincinnati. The distance to Burgin by the new route is 7 
miles shorter than by the old. The branch of the acquired 
road from Lawrenceburg, Ky., eastward 25 miles to Lexing- 
ton, which wii] be finished by July 1 next,will also give a good 
connection with the Newport News & Mississippi Valley 
road for the East, and make a competing route between 
Louisville and Lexington. Between these points the Newport 
News & Mississippi Valley trains use the Louisville & Nash- 
ville track. 


Lynchburg & Durham.—The company has had sur- 
veys made from Durham, N. C., south fora distance of 26 
miles, and it is proposed to next year extend the road south 
of Durham for a considerable distance. That part of the 
line from Lynchburg south to Rustburg, Va., 11 miles, is 
now in operation. This is the heaviest part of the line an 


the grading and tracklaying which has all’ been paid for has 
cost $265,000. Work on 41 additional miles of grad- 
ing is being actively pushed, and will be ready for rails 
by Jan. 15. A maximum gradient of 11, per cent. on tan- 
gent is being used and there are no curves of less than 1,000 
ft. radius. The roadway is 18 ft. in cuts and 14 ft. on 
embankments. All culverts are laid in cement, very few 
wooden structures are used, and the principal streams, and 
also one railroad, are spanned by iron bridges resting 
on masonry. The longest and highest bridge will cross the 
Staunton River, a navigable stream, and will consist of 
three spans 152 ft. each, resting on piers 51 ft. high. The 
track is laid with 56-Ib. steel rails on 814 ft. oak ties, and is 
now being ballasted with 9 in. of broken stone. Up to the 
present all work has been paid for out of cash subscrip- 
tions, and no bonds have been issued on mortgage. There 
is no floating debt and there is a large balance in the treas- 
ury of the company. 


Maysville & Big Sandy.—It is announced that this 
new Ohio River Division of the Chesapeake & Ohio will be 
formally opened from Covington to Ashland, Ky., Dec. 24, 
for freight and passenger business. 


Mexican Southern.—An arrangement has been made 
between Mr. H. Rudston Read,’of the: Mexican Southern, and 
Sr. Don Delfin Sanchez, contractor for the completion of 
the Inter-oceanic Railroad, that the gauge of the Mexican 
Southern, like that of the Inter-oceanic, shall be narrow. 
This will extend the narrow gauge system to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec; but before the Southern is completed the Na- 
ame will probably have changed its gauge from Laredo to 

exico. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The new line 
between Rhinelander and Hurley, Wis., is now completed 
and in operation from Rhinelander, northwest 27 miles, to 
the east side of the Flambeau Indian reservation. Five miles 
of track south from Hurley has also been laid. The line 
through the reservation, 41 miles, completing this branch, 
will be built next year. 


Minnesota Northern.—The company expects to com- 
mence work on the road next year and grade at least 100 
miles, and complete that part of it from Worthington to 
Tracy, Minn., a distance of 50 miles. 


Missouri Pacific.—The contract for the line from Boon- 
ville eastward, about 48 miles, to] Jefferson City, Mo., is re- 
ported let. Nearly all the right of way has been secured. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—Work is in active prog- 
ress op this road, which is to extend from Monterey south- 
ward to Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 325 
miles, and it is expected to have the first 25 miles, from 
Monterey to Cadereyta, completed by next February, and 
the whole line within two years. The road will cost about 
$25,000 per mile. The company bas asubsidy from the Mexi- 
can government of $8000 per kilometer. The New York 
Railway Supply Co., of New York, are the contractors. 


New Roads.—A preliminary survey bas been made for 
a road to leave the Southern Pacific at Adonde, Ariz., about 
30 miles east of Yuma, and passes up the Gila River to Texas 
— From there the survey is to be continued into Phoenix, 
riz, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The company 
has given notice to holders of the first-mortgage bonds of the 
Newburg & New York, maturing Jan. 1, 1889, that the 
company has made arrangements with Messrs. Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co., of New York, to purchase the above bonds at par, 
on and after maturity. The mortgage is to be extended for 
40 years at 5 per cent. Of the total issue, $166,000 are in a 
collateral trust, but they will be taken out of the trust by the 
deposit of an equal amount of collateral trust bonds pur- 
chased at 108 and accrued interest. This reduces the 
amount of collateral trust bonds out by the amount of $166,- 
0 00, but the extended bonds go into the hands of the general 
public, instead of the treasury of the company, so that, so far 
as the actual indebtedness of the company is concerned, 
there is no change. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, give notice to holders 
of the Jeffersou Railroad (main line) 7 per cent. bonds matur- 
ing Jan. 1, 1889, that they are prepared to exchange them 
for new first mortgage five per cent. 20 year bonds, under a 
contract made withthe above company. Total new issue is 
$2,800,000, of which $2,000,000 are to retire the old bonds, 
the balance to be used for betterments, double tracking of 
the road, ete. 


New York & Massachusetts.—Several surveying 
parties are now at work in southwestern Massachusetts on 
the proposed line of the extension of this road from Ancram, 
N. Y., eastward to Chicopee, Mass. One of the parties bas 
come across evidences of the work of the surveyors of a line 
made about 50 years ago for the Western Railroad, now the 
Boston & Albany. The line is severfl miles south of that 
finally followed by the Western. 


New York & New England.—A corps of engineers in 
the interest of the road are surveying agline from their ter- 
minus at Hopewell Junction, N. Y., to the Poughkeepsie 
bridge. The distance is 10 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford .—President 
Clark stated this week at the annual meeting that the appli- 
cation of the company for an increase of stock would be 
made in indefinite terms. Mr. Clark stated that the pay- 
ment of the bonded and floating debt of the company and 
the exchange of newly issued stock for securities of roads 
now leased would alone call sooner or later for some 
$17,000,000 of new stock, and that an increase of the total 
stock to $50,000,000 would hardly represent the amount 
that in coming years might have to be provided for new 
tracks, grade crossings aud transfer securities. Hence it had 
been decided to leave indefinite the amount to be applied for 
to the Legislature 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach.—A short branch from 
Virginia Beach to Ocean Shore Park is now completed. Next 
year a line will be constructed from Princess Anne Court- 
house to Ehzabeth Park, Va., a distance of about 25 miles. 
G. N. Hughes, Norfolk, Va., is superintendent. 


Northern California.—The extension to Knight’s Land- 
ing, Cal., is now graced beyond Yuba City to within 10 
miles of the former place. 


Orange County.—The contract for the construction of 
the road from Greycourt, N. Y.,toa connection with the 
Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston road, near Campbell 
Hall, has been let to P. E O’Heihir, of Paterson, and Jobn 
Claffey, of New York, the work to be done by June 1 next. 
This road will give the Central of New Jersey connection 
with the Poughkeepsie Bridge over the Lehigh & Hudson 
River road, which it now controls. 


Oregon Pacific.—Trains on this road are {now running 
to Mills City, eight miles above Mehama, the road being 
completed to that point. The approaches to the 400 ft. 
tunnel are about finished, and the work of excavating has 





been commenced. 





Paducah & Hickman.—This“proposed Kentucky road 
was last week voted to its capital stock $25,000 by Clinton, 
Ky.; $10,000, Moscow, Ky., and $5,000 by Spring Hill, 
Ky. Itissaid that the work of construction will be begun 
early in the spring. 


Paragould & Buffalo Island.—The road will soon be 
in operation between Paragould, Ark., and the St. 

rances River, a distance of 10 miles. Next summer five 
miles more will be built, including a bridg? across the St. 
Frances River 1,000 ft. long, and three trestle bridges 
aggregating 3,000 ft. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England.—Four 
parties of engineers are reported at work in New Jersey sur- 
veying the route for the road from Siatington, N. J., toa 
connection with the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—The Attor- 
ney-General of Dauphin County, Pa., has secured a _prelim- 
iaary injunction against the road, restraining the directors 
from issuing bonds based upon an issue of stock already dis- 
tributed. It is charged that no equivalent was received for 
the stock, and that the issue is, therefore, fictitious and void. 


Quebec Central.—The company expects to begin work 
early next spring on an extension from the present terminus 
at St. Francis, Que., to Moose River, Me., a distance of 65 
miles. A. Steel, Sherbrooke, Que., is Superintendent. 


Raritan River.—Tracklaying has now been nearly 
completed from South Amboy westward seven miles, and 
work is being pushed on the remaining 13 miles to New 
Brunswick. 

Red River Sabine & Western.—The company has 
been organized at San Angustine, Tex., with a capital stock 
of $300,000. 


Richmond & Danville.—The extension from Houston 
west to Wilkesborough, N. C., 75 miles, has been graded to 
Rural Hall, on the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road, and 
grading is in progress west of that point. 


Roanoke & Southern.—The grading and tracklaying 
is now about completed from Winston, N. C., north to Wal- 
nut Cove, a distance of 18 miles, on the Ca Fear 
& Yadkin Valley. Griffin & Gordon, of Yorkville, 

C., have the contract for this section. On the 
line from Martinsville, Va., south to the North Caro- 
lina state line, about seven miles of grading has 
done. Thisis the heaviest part of the line. The contract 
for building the line from the state line to Walnut Cove 
will be let immediately by the Virginia & North Carolina 
Construction Co., of which T. H. Fries, of Salem, N. C., is 
president. 

San Francisco & North Pacific.—The Ukiah exten- 
sion of the road has been completed to Hopland. owns, to 
the wet weather, progress has been necessarily slow. ith 
the heavy rains that are expected it isthought that the road 
will not be finished till February. 


Scranton & Forest City.—A survey is now being made 
between Scranton and Forest City, Pa., 22 miles, for this 
proposed road. It is thought that the Central of New Jer- 
sey and New York, Lake Erie & Western are interested in 
the road. “ 

Silver Springs, Ocala’ & Gulf.—The Gulf extension 
from Gulf Junction to Homosassa, Fla., on the Gulf of 
Mexico, a distance of 22 miles, will be soon opened for traf- 
fic. 

Texas & Pacific.—The company has filed, at Austin, 
Tex., a stockholders’ resolution, retiring and adjusting the 
present mortgage indebtedness of the company. It author- 
izes the issuance of $25,000,000 five per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds, and the same amount of second mortgage 
bonds. 

Trinidad & Rocky Mountain.—The company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Colorado to construct a 
road from Trinidad, Col., through Las Animas, Colfax and 
Mora counties to Las Vegas, New Mexico. The capital stock 
is $3,000,000. 


Western Maryland.—On the extension of the Western 
Division, from Ortanna, near Gettysburg, Pa., to Blue 
Ridge Summit, Md., nearly five miles of track have been 
laid, completing the road to Fairfield, Pa. 


Wheeling, Wellsburg & State Line.—The com- 
aa y has secured a large portion of the right of way between 
Vheeling, W. Va.,and Pittsburgh, Pa., and after a few other 
preliminaries are arranged maps and profiles will be ready 
for the contractors. Bids for building the line have already 
been made, but no centract bas as yet been let. The surveys 
are nearly completed. The road is projected to extend from 
Wheeling to Wellsburg and the state line, 63 miles, and the 
company hopes to secure $315,000 in local aid, or $5,000 per 
mile of road. Sawuel George is President of the company. 
The general office is at Wellsburg, W. Va. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Traffic Notes. 


The Lake Shore and New York Central roads are reported 
badly blocked with east-bound freight. Between Erie and 
Buffalo last week there were 3,000 cars more than could be 
hauled. The blockade on the New York Central is below 
Albany. ‘ 

A spirited local contest has been going on at -Bellefonte, 
Pa., fer some time between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing a Sunday train on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The road 
has finally decided not to put the train on. 

Emigrant rates from New York City to the West will be 
advanced Dec. 23 to the regular basis, $13 to Chicago. 

The Memphis & Little Rock has complained the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia and tne St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern. since the building of a line by the last named 
company, which paralleled the Memphis & Little Rock be- 
tween its termini, the East Tennessee sells through tickets to 
points on the line of the Iron Mountain road only over that 
company’s line from Memphis. The complainant demands 
that tickets by the old as well as the new route be kept on 
sale. 

The recent reports of serious cutting of rates on grain from 
Chicago eastward by means of forged way bills or transfer 
slips were based on certain irregularities in shipments made 
by Counselman & Co. over the Michigan Central. It seems 
to be virtually acknowledged that a large number of cars 
were sent by this firm and billed to the seaboard at about 18 
cents per 100 Ihs., the proportion from Chicago eestward of 
the 20-cent rate from certain points west of Chicago, The 
firm and the railroad company are said to have made a settle- 
ment, and the wrongful billing 1s attributed to a “ clerical 
misunderstanding.” Whether the deception was wholly on 
the part of the railroad employés or was participated in by 
an employé of the firm does not clearly appear. 

The Dew of issuing joint passenger rate sheets quarterly 
instead of monthly has been agreed to by 170 roads in Cen- 
tral Traffic Association territory. 

Rates on live stock and meats from Kansas City and other 
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Missouri River points to Chicago, which are the only freight 
rates now seriously demorali in that territory, will not 
be restored Jan. 1, as had been expected. Some of the lines 
have contracts at low rates which extend to Jan. 15. 

Nothing effectual has been done toward restoring passen- 
ger rates between Chicago and Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman George H. Daniels, of the Central Traffic 
Association, proposes that the Chicago roads unite in vigor- 
ously prosecuting ticket brokers of that city, whose business 
is unlawful under the statutes of the state of Illinois. There 
is said to be a determined effort to bring about concerted 
action in the matter. 

The Chicago ticket brokers, who have received from cer- 
tain Southwestern roads large blocks of tickets to be sold on 
a heavy commission, bave placed some of the tickets with 
other brokers in Eastern cities. 

The Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis announces a series 
of winter excursions to Florida points. They start from 
Kansas City Dec. 18, Jan. 15 and 29 and Feb. 12 and 26. 

The roads interested in Colorado and Utah traffic will or- 
ganize the lines east and west of the Misscuri River into one 
association. All rates were restored last week except on 
lumber, iron and stoves, which will not be advanced until 


Jan. 1. 
= All the Chicago-St. Paul lines willadvance passenger rates 
Dec. 24 to the basis of $11.50 first-class, and $9 second class. 
This is a restoration of the rates in existence before the 
rate war broke out, and is to apply in both directions. _ 

Eighty-five car loads of Utah potatoes have been shipped 
to Texas points over the ‘‘ Texas Pan-Handle” route in the 
last sixty days. 

Demurrage at Chicago. 

The hardw0d lumber dealers of Chicago ‘continue to dis- 
cuss their troubles in connection with the new rules of the 
railroads regarding unloading of cars in that city. At a 
meeting, reported in the last issue of the Northwestern Lum- 
berman, a prominent member of the association stated that 
the order of the Car Service Association came to him with- 
out warning, when he had 60 cars on the track to unload, 
some of which had been on the road 40 days. He complained 
of various instances of poor service by the railroads. His 
tirm had lost $50 on one shipment, that was six weeks in 
transit. Another of two cars started Oct. 1 and the bill on 
it was paid Nov. 30, but the cars had not yet arrived on 
his track. His losses on delays of delivery of lumber would 
amount to $1,500 a year. During the Burlington strike last 
spring his firm, as well as others, lost many hundred dollars 
by delays in lumber shipments, and now the Burlington road 
turns around and joins this essociation. He had or- 
dered shipments stopped until the question could be 
settled. he speaker, together with another firm, cited 
by him, had refused to receive notices or to ny demurrage, 
and they had put in claims for damages for delay during the 
past eigbt months. The sentiment of the speakers at the 
meeting, of whom there were only three or four, seemed to 
be that, with a somewhat longer notice, they could comply 
with the new rules. One demand was for 72 hours after ar- 
rival for notice and 72 beyond that for unloading, making 
six days inall. Others were more moderate in their de- 
mards. The Lumberman states that appeals to Chairman 
Moore are unavailing. He says that he can do nothing but 
enforce the order until it is rescinded, and that the roads will 
enforce the 48-hour rule until it bas had a fair trial. The in- 
dividual roads will listen to no requests, says the Lumberman. 
The meeting referred to,which seems to have been very slimly 
attended, appointed a committee of three to stir up the lum- 
ber dealers with a view to securing united action; first to 
persuade the roads to concede more time, or, failing that, to 
resort to the courts. There was considerable talk about the 
legal rights of consignees, but their chief ground seems to 
have been the instances of slow time made by the roads. 
Nothing is said about the replies of Mr. Moore or of the rail- 
roads on this point. 


Switching Charges at Kansas City. 


Commencing Jan. 1 the charges for switching loaded cars at 
the Kansas City stock yards will be $2 ~ car instead of 
$1.50 as heretofore. Another charge of 50 cents per car 
will be made for weighing stock that goes into the yards. The 
charge for switching loaded cars to and from the Belt Line, 
Kansas City, will be $2 per car instead of $1 as heretofore. 
The cause given is the increase of the wages of switchmen 
and in the sizes of cars, which make the a per carnearly 
double what it was two yearsago. The charge for weighing 
stock includes the weighing of empty cars back. 


Iowa Rates. 


Twenty-four suits have been entered in the District Court at 
Davenport against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific by 
Attorney-General Baker, charging extortionate freight rates. 
The writs ask $5,000 damages on each of the 24 suits. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all the 
lines for the week ending Saturday, Dec. 15, amounted to 
108,891 tons, against 93,391 tous during the preceding week, 
an increase of 15,500 tons, and against 50,062 tons during the 
corresponding week of 1887, an increase of 58,829 tons. 
The proportions were : 






































W’k to Dec. 8. | W’k to Dec. 15. 

Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.c 
Se, Nemeeeel -|— 

TI hc cpendisakcctunesenckcaae 7,544 | 8.1 7,327 | 6.7 
Michigan Central............... 11,513 | 12.3 13,676 | 12.6 
Lake Shore & Mich. So......... 13,579 14.6 15,922 | 14.6 
Pittsburgh, Pt. W. & SBeoage.. 10,570 | 11.3 | 11,458 | 10.5 
Chicago, St. L. & Pittsburgh...) 7,296 | 7.8 | 10236 | 9.4 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 8,063 8.6 9,599 8.8 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 18,093 | 19.4 | 17,105 | 15.7 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis..... 7,380 7.9 | 10,997 10.1 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 9,353 | 10.0 | 12,611 | 11.6 
os Boca ae isin os 93,391 | 100.0 [108,801 | 100.0 

Of the above shipments 4,534 tons were flour, 68,594 tons 


grain, 3,356 tons millstuff, 6,077 tons cured meats, 4,593 
tons lard, 8,088 tons dressed beef, 1,886 tons flaxseed, 732 
tons butter, 1,886 tons hides, 414 tons wool, and 3,414 tons 
lumber. 

The three Vanderbilt lines together carried 37.3 per cent. , 
while the two Pennsylvania lines secured 19.9 per cent. The 
shipments for the week ending Dec. 8 were the heaviest on 
record up to that time, but the — record it will be seen 
is still higher. No less than 50,982 tons of corn were shipped, 
or nearly 50 per cent. of the week’s business. The enormous 
corn crop of the present year, together with the anxiety of 
shippers to take advantage of the low tariff, expiring Dec. 
16, acccunt for the large movement. Reports from Cincin- 
nati and other points indicate a similar increase in east- 
bound shipments, and the New York Central has had more 
cars than it could haul. 





Anthracite Coal Tonnage. 
Mr. Jobn H. Jones, Chief of Bureau of Anthracite Coal Sta- 
tistics, has issued the following statement of anthracite coal 
tonnage for the month of November, 1888, and the year to 
Nov. 30, as compared with zame period last year: 
Month of November: 











1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. 
Phila. & Reading........... 845,065 788,608 a 56,457 
Lehigh Valley.............. 397,526 " 262,737 
Central of N. J... 427,473 ~—si.. 107,982 
eS A | 663,847 717,442 Dz. 53,694 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co...... 410,425 444,587 D. 44,161 
Pennsylvania.............06 371,002 366,528 / 4,473 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...... 134,821 177,374 D. 42,553 
& ae YS ee 97,773 66,552 § 31,221 
EES eer ee 3,718,652 3,386,190 k 332,462 
From pl al Region.... 1,952,029 2,236,927 D. 284,898 
“Lehigh re 27,936 Bs 73,957 
“ Schuylkill ees 1,164,720 1,121,326 =I. 43,403 
Eleven months to Nov. 30: 
888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. 
Phila. & Reading.......... 6,707,096 6,936,947 D. 229,850 
Lehigh Valley..........+:.: 6,110,617 5,427,804 a 682,813 
SL ee ear ae 5,295,692 4,470,412 I. 825,280 
Del., Lack. & West......... 6,463,756 5,495,107 a 968,648 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co...... 4,139,693 3,630,529 I. 509,1 
Pennsylvania............... 4,287,360 3,464,930 I, 822,429 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...... 1,551,598 1,451,722 I. 99,876 
i ee ee 885,983 695,487 I. 190,496 
WOME etscnccacanetem eke 35,441,795 31,572,939 I. 3,868,856 
From Wyoming Region. .. 20,327,787 17,539,701 I. 2,788,086 
“Lehigh S  aeee 5,120,062 4,310,551 a 809,511 
“ Schuylkill “.... 9993946 9,722,687 a 271,259 


The stock of coalon hand at tide-water shipping points 
Nov. 30, 1888, was 569,233 tons; on Oct. 31, 1888, 
359,133 tons ; an increase of 210,100 tons. 

This statement includes the entire production of anthracite 
coal, excepting that consumed by employés, and for steam 
and heating purposes about the mines, but does not represent 
the entire anthracite coal tonnage actually transported by 
the respective roads, adjustment being necessary in the com- 
pilation to avoid duplications, etc. 

Coal. 
The coal and coke tonnage of the Pennsylvania originating 
on lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for the week ending 
Dec. 1, and the year to that date, was as follows: 


Coal Coke. Total 
Total for week ending Dec. 8...... 249,610 98,653 348,263 
Total for year 1888 to date......... 10,952,473 3,851,060 14,803,533 
Total for year 1887 to date......... 9,723,693 3,488,186 13,211,879 


The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere division of 
the United Railroads of New Jersey division for the same 
periods was as follows : 


1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. 
Total GOP WEEK. ...cccsccsescess 35,694 45,2 D. 9,544 
NR Mon casictenesccence 1,578,184 1,470,021 I. 168,163 


The coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 15 are reported as 
follows, in tons: 


1888. 1887. Decrease. P.c. 
Anthracite .............. 688,859 777,518 96,659 12.4 
Bituminous.............. 73,512 378,421 4,909 1.3 


The Cumberland coal trade for the week ending Dec. 15 
amounted to 69,909 tons, and for the year to that date, 
3,465,484 tons, 

Railroad Earnings. 
KNOXVILLE & OHIO. 





























Month of October : 1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross earnings.......... $45,304 $49,112 D. $3,808 
Oper. expenses.......... 24,665 29,277 D. 4,612 

Net earnings.......... $20,638 $19,835 I. $803 

July 1 to Oct. 31: 

Gross earnings.......... $165,990 $173,546 D. 7,556 
Oper. expenses.......... 120,694 104,158 I 6,5 
Net earnings.......... $45,295 $69,388 D. $24,093 
OREGON SHORT LINE. 

Month of October : 

Gross earnings.......... $288,485 $171,567 I. $116,917 

Oper. expenses.......... 139,578 106,614 a 32,964 

Net earnings.......... $148,906 $64,953 I. $83,952 
EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA & GEORGIA. 

Month of October: 

Gross earnings.......... $501,854 $509,907 D. $8,053 
Oper. expenses.......... 293,030 308,712 D. {15,682 

Net earnings.......... $208,823 $201,195 Z. $7,628 

July 1 to Oct. 31: 

Gross earnings.......... $1,771,516 $1,759,716 . 11,800 
Oper. expensés.......... 164, 1,112,566 I, 52,298 
Net earnings.......... $606,651 $647,150 I. $40,499 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 





Month of October : 1888. 1887. Ine. or Dec. P.c. [ 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & N. 856 $319,668 I. $11,188 3.5 
Tes maa 146,824 161,830 D. 15,006 9.2 
Central of lowa 141,900 128,672 I. 13,228 10.3 
10,924 7,481 D. 26,557 70.8 
787 412,349 D. 18,562 4.5 
131,337 123,482 I. 7,855 6.4 
204,997 222,728 D. 17,731 8.0 
88,734 116,011 D. 27,277 23.5 
248,614 192,888 I. 55,726 28.9 
100,437 52,072 I. 365 92.8 
550,967 555,212 D, 4,245 8 
228,658 221,834 I. 6,824 3.1 
108,600 104,797 I. 3,803 3.6 
65,452 45,512 I. 19,940 43.8 
49,113 45,304 D. 3,809 8,4 
19,835 20,639 D. 804 41 
309,455 293,310 I. 16,145 5.5 
140,178 93,928 I. 46,250 49.3 
143,340 146,017 _D. 2,677 18.3 
46,261 .362 D. 18,101 28.1 
89,518 86,974 D. 2,544 2.9 
32,188 ,698 D. 8,510 20.9 
48,728 46,023 I. 2.705 5.9 
24,373 yao7 «iD. 2,984 10.9 
42,359 41,168 I. 1,191 2.9 
11,741 11, D. 242 «2.0 
191 431,819 D. 34,628 8.0 
68,429 166,137 D. 97,708 58.8 
731,719 615,046 I. 116,073 19.0 
23,465 ,607 D. 7,142 10.3 
322,349 316,802 I. 5,547 1.7 
157,240 164,560 D. 7,320 4.4 

Southern Pac. Co.: 

Gal., Har. & S. Ant 315,138 355,440 D. 40,402 11.4 
| See 81,626 132,420 D. 50,794 38.3 
Louisiana West.... 95,740 81,198 I. 14,542 17.9 
ER 51,474 46,136 I. 5,338 11.6 
Morgan’s La.& Tex 537,688 554,115 D. 16,427 3.0 
See 229,477 239,618 D. 10,201 4.3 
N. Y., Tex. & Mex. 18,475 16,633 I. 1,842 11.1 
ae 2,896 4,019 D. 1,123 28.1 
Tex. & N. Orleans.. 134,050 122,125 I. 11,925 9.8 
DR des iccencrhaen 886 59,346 D. 14,460 24.4 
Tot. Atlan. System 1,101,089 1,129,611 D. 28,522 2.5 
(yn RES Bey se Rie . 0,359 481,539 D. 71,180 14.8 
Wabash............+5 680,230 679,753 I. 67 ~— tis 
ere 163,449 176,920 D, 13,471 7.6 






























Month of November: 1888. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Atlantic & Pacific... $303,469 a $67,988 28.9 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 171,985 D. 13,934. 6.1 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & N. 270,153 » D. 29,436 9.8 
Cairo, Vin. & Chic... 65,745 D. 1,743 2.6 
Canadian Pacific.... 1,317,000 I. 30,763 2.4 
Cape Fear & Yad. Val 31,450 ie 490 16.6 
Central Iowa......... 122,524 D. 13,068 9.4 
Ches., Ohio & S. W. 181,002 D. 28,138 13.5 
Chicago & Atlantic. 165,677 D. 20,737 11.1 
Chi. & East. Ill...... 193,367 D. 7,461 3.7 
Chi. & Ind. Coal c 53,831 50,695 I. 3,136 6.2 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 2,615,000 2,640,218 D. 25,218 =1.0 
Chicago & Ohio R... 6,376 0 TL. 1,216 23.4 
Chi., St. P. & K. C.. 240,480 i. 1,020 14.8 
Chi. & W. Mich...... 108,112 D. 11,634 9.7 
Cin., Jack. & Mack. 48,003 I. 254 20.8 
Cin., N. O. & Tex. P. 300,589 dD. 23,527 7.3 

Ala. Gt. South..... D. 11,7638 7.1 

N. O. & Northeast. i, 23,708 28.9 

Vick. & Mer....... I. 2,354 3.7 

Vick., Sh. & Pac.. 5,415 D. 13,694 15.3 
Cin., Rich. & Ft. W. 31,767 D. 4,795 13.1 
Cin., Wash. & Balt.. 160,652 D. 51,025 24.1 
Cleve., Akron & Col. 53,233 I. 8,632 19.3 
Cleve.,Col.,Cin. & In, 607,131 D. 130,183 17.7 
Cleve. & Marietta... 24,747 D. 2,767 10.0 
Col. & Cin. Midland. 26,478 D. 7,546 22.2 
Col., Hock. V. & Tol. 259,118 4 8.450 3.4 
Den. & Rio Grande. 676,500 D. 73,928 9.9 
Denv. & Rio Gr. W. 140,100 ae 27,150 24.0 
Det., Bay C. & Alp. . 33,015 :. 1,922 6.2 
Det., Lansing & No.. 87,766 D. 9,644 9.9 
East Tenn., Va. & G.. 497,988 D. 17,6383 3.4 
Evansville & Ind.... 20,539 D. 43 2 
Evans. & T. Haute... 64,126 D. 896 7.1 
Flint. & Pere Marq.. 192,633 dD. 24.931 11.5 
Fort. W. & Den. C... 1. 51,299 70.0 
Georgia Pacific...... i. 8,899 7.2 
Gr. Rapids & Ind.... D. 15,431 7.7 

Other lines......... z, 590 3.7 
tGrand Trunk of Can I, 43,976 2.8 
Houston & Tex. Cen. dD. 21,644 5.9 
Humeston & Shen... 15,692 I. 808 5.2 
Il. Cen. (Ill. & So.) 1,191,228 D. 73,648 6.2 

Cedar Falls & Minn 8,421 I, 1,851 22.0 

Dubuque & S. C... D. 12,280 7.8 
Ind., Dec. & Western. D. 6,558 19.4 
Kanawha & Ohio.... D. 3,510 13.9 
*Kan. C., Ft. S. & Me D. 30,039 10.8 
*Kan. C., Clin. & Sp. D. 1,303 8.1 
Kentucky Central... D. 6,029 6.0 
Keokuk & Western.. D. 2,812 9.0 
Kings. & Pembroke.. I, 996 7.3 
Lake Erie & Western A 10,528 6.1 
Lehigh & Hudson.... a 4,454 28.5 
Little Rock & Mem.. D. 34,147 34.9 
Long Island.......... I. 4,186 17.7 
Louis., Evan. & St. L. A 15,071 16.9 
Louis. & Nashville .. 166,778 11.1 
Louis., N. Alb. & Chi. 7,012 3.8 
Louis., & Tex. é 13,143 4.5 
Memphis & 145,970 45,053 23.5 
tMexican Central.... 416,726 51,363 11.0 
tMexican National.. 221,747 40,045 22.0 
*{Mexican Railway.. 66,259 21.3 
Mil, L. Sh. & West. 7,866 7.9 
Milwaukee & North. 1,502 1.6 
Minn. & St. Louis.. . 4,684 3.2 
Mo., Kansas & Tex.. 153,881 25.0 
Mobile & Ohio....... 406 3.0 
Nash., Chat. & St. L. 195 18 
*Natch., Jack. & Col. 6 D 2,206 13.9 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 3,256,304 D 262,062 8.0 
N. Y., Ont. & West.. 131,873 D 689 35 
Norfolk & Western . 389,034 I 16,367 4.2 
Northern Pacific..... 1,640,110 I 205,097 12.4 
Ohio & Mississippi.. 337,328 D 27,883 8&3 
Ohio River........... 38,267 I 5,973 15.8 
Ohio Southern... .... 60,153 D 11,742 19.5 
Ohio Valley of Ky... 10,338 D. 202 «1.9 
Peoria, Dec. & Evan. 62,510 D. 11,684 2 
Pitts. & Western.... 181,988 D 3,382 18.6 
Prescott & Ariz. Cen. 8,639 I 3,493 40.6 
Rich. & Allegheny... 46,274 I 28,987 62.6 
Rich. & Danville... 467,100 I 17,800 3.8 

Va. Midland Diy... 136,800 I 6,100 4.5 

Charl., C. & A. Div. 93,675 I 3,725 4.0 

Col. & Greenv. Div. 72,740 D 1,440 2.0 

Western N. C. Div. 50,585 I 1,365 2.7 

W., O. & W. Div.. 9,038 I 662 7.1 

Ashev.& Spar. Div. 12,092 D. 892 7.3 
St. L., A. & T. H. brs 93,138 D. 11,851 12.7 
St. L., Ark. & Tex... 324,653 I 16,573 5.1 
St. L. & San Fran... 632,269 D. 7,929 10.7 
St. Paul & Duluth... 177,192 D 64,326 36.3 
St. Paul, Minn. & M. 1,169,843 D. 228,943 19.6 
San A. & Aran. Pass. 75,445 I 20,158 27.6 
Shenandoah Valley. 87,819 D. 17,819 20.3 
Staten Island Rap. T. 51,651 I. 1349 26 
Texas & Pacific...... 787,000 D. 108,095 13.7 
Tol.,Ann Ar. & N. M. 50,896 I. 20,158 39.6 
Tol. & Ohio Central. 111,227 D. 4,140 3.7 
Tol., Peoria & West. 92,086 D, 20,228 22.0 
Wabash Western.... 530,020 D, 6.5 
West N. Y. & Penn. 233,575 I. 59,825 25.6 
Wheeling & Lake E. 68,692 64,339 I. 4,353 6.8 
Wisconsin Central... 335,158 335,539 D. = oa 





| 


$29,961,660 $31,159,983 D. $1,198,323 
* Includes three weeks only of November in each year. 
t For four weeks ending Dec. 1. i 
t Mexican currency. 
Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 
Cotton. 
The cotton movement for the week ending Dec. 14 is re- 
ported as follows, in bales : 


a 
Go 








Interior markets: 1888. 1887. Ine, or Dec. P.«. 
Receipts. .. 173,886 156,717 I. "17,169 11,0 
Shipments. 133,080 193,671 I. 10,409 8.5 
Stock..... Jussben oSepaces 383,817 497,369 D. 113,552 22.8 

Seaports: 

Sa 267,840 213,902 I. 653,938 25.2 
ae 230,116 165,270 I. 64,846 39.2 
TEAR ae Ore 852,563 990,725 D. 138,162 14.0 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .354 Kansas C., Ft. 8S. & Gulf 
Baltimore & Ohio 48, 789, 700 Kentucky Central.... .. 
Boston & Albany 25 Lake Erie & Western...... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Phil «+. ««..142 Lake Shore & Mich. South 
oe aes Pittsburg. 64 pe Valley 

ONETAt PACING. .....0000 vos oe 291 Louisv., New Alban ) 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............ Michigan Cent al. dec ‘Soe 
Chesa., Ohio & Southwestern..372 Nashv, Chat. & St.Louis. .....’673 
Chicago@ Alton .. . 2,148 New York Centrai & Hudson R.806 
Chic., Purl. & Quincy. .142, 258, 264. New York, Lake Erie & W. " 
Chic. & Northwestern. . .....545 Norfolk & Western 
Chic , Mil. & St, Paul ... .225, Northern Central 
Chic., Rock Island & Pacific... .: Northern Pacific 
Chic., St. L. & P. tts Ohio & Miss 
Chic. & West Michigan 
Cin., Ind , St. Louis & Chie ... 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Val 
Texas Pac....... 




















Philadelphia | Rg rea 


Pittsb., Cincin. & St. Louts ....339 
2 Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago. .392 





Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind. .. .20¥, 2 Richmond & Danville........... 64 
Delawerre, Lack. & Western.. .148 Rome, Watertown & Ogdens... 16 
Denv. & R G. Weat........ .0.. 291 St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 92 
Det. , Lansing & Northern...... 414 St. Louis & San Franciso....... 3E 
Elizabeth, Lex. & Big Sandy...372 St. Louis, Vandalia & T. Haute.364 
TUNE, cn aacsbiietces., <edec 32 Toledo, Ann Arbor & N. Mich. .339 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... 291 Union Pacific............. 230 
Tilinois Central... 198, meee 


see . 241 Wrightsville & T 
Kansas City, Clinton & Spring.254 = SERED scoseee BU 





